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ROYAL NUPTIALS. 





THERE was a time, when the reported marriage of 
princes spread universal joy throughout the couniry ; 
when the distressed looked up to this auspicious event, 
as the sure prognosticof better hopes; when the captive 
hailed it, as the infallible signal of his release. There was 
a time, when the alliance of sovereigns, aud of those des- 
tined to wear the crown, was celebrated, not merely by 
idle and expensive fetes, but by acts of royal clemency, 
by the exercise of the godlike attribute of mercy. Mo- 
narchs, on these occasions, in former days, threw open 
their stores, and their-subjects rejoiced, and partook of 
the good things of the earth, at the expence of their 
rulers. 

In the present day, the system of things appears to be 
entirely abrogated, nay directly reversed. If we wish to 
hear of feasts given to the people by the sovereign, we 
must revert to the examples of Oriental princes, or tickle 
our imagination with the glorious munificence recorded 
in the Arabian Nights. The projected marriage of any 
branch of the Royal Family is, to Joun Bu ct, a certain 
prognostic of increased demands upon his purse; the 
realization of such a project is the signal for him to draw 
his purse-strings. 

Why Crowned Heads should not be capable of the same 
feelings of tenderness and affection, as their subjects; why 
royal parents, and grand-parents, should not contribute 
to the establishinent of their children, as weil as relations 
in the same degree of consanguinity, in the ordinary walks 
of life, is a problem, the justice of which we must can- 
didly avow ourselves utterly at a loss to compreuend, 
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244 Unzelcome truths. 


much less, to elucidate and resolve. A princess, on the 
eve of her nuptials, has an equal right to a marriage por- 
tion from a rich old grandmother; has an equal right to 
expect, that her august father shall make some economi- 
cal retrenchment in his own household and expenditure, 
for her future ease and comfort, as has the grand-child of 
a private individual, as has the daughter of a private 
gentleman. ‘To suppose that princes have no other duty 
in the world towards their children, but merely to beget 
them, is not a more preposterous and unwarrantable 
doctrine, than to suppose that Joun Butw has no other 
legitimate use and call for the money, earned by the 
sweat of his brow, than to support in luxury and extrava- 
gance the offspring of princes, whilst his own family is 
perishing for want, and crying in vain for a morsel of 
bread. 

However unwelcome, necessary ,indispensably necessary 
is it, that truth should sometimes reach the ears of prin- 
ces. Surrounded with flatterers, and environed with a 
host of fawning sycophants, who deem nothing deroga- 
tory to the dignity of man, which tends to the gratifica- 
tion of the pampered lusts of the object of their interest- 
ed idolatry, the exalted personages, destined to exercise 
sovereign rule, scarcely have time to identify their own 
existence with that of the rest of the human race; scarce- 
ly does it once enter their thoughts, that the luxuries in 
which they revel, are purchased by the painful labours, 
and weary toil of their fellow-creatures. The distresses 
of the poor touch not them; they feel not the pressure 
of want; they suffer not the agonies of lingering death ; 
nor does their exhausted frame sink gradually into the 
grave through inanition, and the inability to appease the 
most indispensable cravings of nature. 

The illustrious princess, whose approaching nuptials 
now form the topic of general conversation, and from 
whose conduct, on her launching into public life, we 
please ourselves in forming the most sanguine hopes, 
will, we trust, exhibit a striking contrast to the system of 
action not more severely, than justly reprobated in the 
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preceding article. Vested with the strong mental powers, 
which she appears to have inherited from the bountiful 
hand of nature, she cannot possibly be a stranger to the 
formidable difficulties of the times, and the pressure of 
existing circumstances. Her own intuitive good sense 
must teach her, that the national prosperity is indissolu- 
bly connected and interwoven with her own; that on 
the welfare of the state rests her own happiness, and that 
the dignity of the crown is of necessity co-existent, and 
must stand er fall, with the good of the subject. To re- 
lieve misery ; to bind up, and pour the balm of consola- 
tion into the wounds of the broken-hearted ; to wipe the 
tears from the eye of the mourner, and gladden the soul 
of the needy and the distressed, are godlike offices which 
rank amongst the proudest prerogatives of royalty. 

But to be able to taste these exquisite sensations; to 
accomplish an object so devoutly to be wished, Economy, 
strict and rigid economy, becomes indispensably neces- 
sary. This economy, however, is not to be con- 
founded and identified with sordid avarice, with mean- 
ness, and a total absorption of every generous feeling in 
self. Let the august personage alluded to, equally shun 
the baneful example of both of her immediate relatives. 
Let her not, in avoiding one extreme, plunge into the 
opposite excess. The incorrigible prodigal, who fattens 
on the tears of thousands, is not a greater object of exe- 
cration, not more hateful in the sight of God and man, 
than the hardened miser, who never performed one sin- 
gle, solitary act of generosity, and who at an advanced 
age, unennobled by any virtuous deed, descends into the 
grave, unregretted and unpitied, without having ever 
once called down the benediction, or merited the grati- 
tude of a fellow-creature. 

The policy of this country, it is understood, does not 
sanction the marriage of the inheritors of the blood-royal 
with avy subject of these realms, however illustrious by 
descent, however opulent, with respect to fortune. Else, 
certainly, matrimonial alliances might be formed for our 
princes and our princesses, without the necessity of 
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having recourse to German importations. | We have 
noblemen in abundance, who, on espousing a member of 
the royal family, would have no occasion to call upon 
the nation to defray the expence of their outfit in life, 
in the first instance; and in the second, to grant them a 
suitable, regular annua! provision for their establishment. 
We have heard of, and from long residence in Germany, 
have known more than one prince or princess of that 
country, whose whole dominions would not seil for one 
half of the sum, given by many a private English gentle- 
man in marriage with his daughter. If therefore the 
nation is to feed and clothe these prince/y paupers for 
ihe honour they do us, in deigning to intermix their own 
illustrious blood with that of the blood-royal of these 
realms, let us hope, at least, that we shall receive some 
little benefit in exchange for this vast disparity. Let us 
hope that they will not, with their German poverty, 
import into this country their German politics ; that they 
will not attempt to plant and root on British soil the 
exploded system of German despotism, nor gradually 
seek to weaken and undermine the principles of our 
constitution, by rendering the legislature the vassal of 
the country. Above all, let us hope that the inordinate 
predilection and lust for military pomp and parade, 
military institutions and establishments, that systematic 
plan to render this a military government, may neyer 
meet with countenance and support from the consort 
of the presumptive heiress to the British crown, froma 
prince who, by adoption, now becomes a son of this 
country. Let him rather assiduously endeavour to imbue 
himself with the genuine principles of our constitution ; 
tu assimilate himself with our usages and manners; to 
identify himself with our feelings and our national pre- 
judices. This is the only true method, by which a 
foreign prince can hope to acquire popularity in this 
country. John Bull is a generous, but withal a testy and 
recalcitrating animal. Humour him, and cajole him;— 
you may do with him whatever you please. But he will 
not be driven nor forced; not even to his own advantage, 
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He will part with the shirt off his back, he will give you 
his very hose, to cover your own nudity, if you fondle 
and “ intreat him kindly ;” but he will not be competted 
to generous action, nor draguoned into charity. 
Yet, great as are the public burdens and difficulties, 
{almost too great to be borne by a suffering but loyal 
people,) the British uation will with alacrity consent to 
any reasonable sacrifice, really calculated to promote the 
dignity of the crown, and conducive to the happiness and 
comfort o! the revening family. But the great practical 
evil, which bas tor these last fifty years and upwards 
resulted from the importation of foreign blood-royal, is 
the host of needy dependants and retainers, who have 
been entailed on the country, and have struck root, as it 
were, in the soil, to the iu poverishment of the indigenous 
growth. What a swarm of foreign locusts have fastened 
upon Joun Butt! What a countless army of blood- 
suckers have neariy drained his veins to the last drop! 
This system, in the .nstance of the projected nuptials to 
which we now refer, must positively be put a stup to. 
On an occasion, like the present, itis, that her royal high- 
ness ought to bear in mind, and exeniplify by practice 
the just and well-known aphorism, which instructs us 
that “ charity begins at home.” Foreigners must not be 
cherished, to tie rejection of the native subject; nor 
preference shown to individuals, in proportion as they 
degenerate, and exchange the character of Briton for fo. 
reign principles and manners. Queen Anne, in this 
respect, stood precisely in the same predicameut, in 
which, from every appearance, the august personage to 
whom we now allude is likely to be placed. Her royal 
highness would do well to read and study with attention 
the history of that princess, both in public and in private 
life. Not merely professmg, but rigidly adhering to, a 
system of sage retrenchment and economy, Queen Anne 
not only was not under the disgraceful necessity of call- 
ing upon the nation to make good the deficiencies pro- 
duced by her foilies and extravagance; but enjoyed the 
godlike satisfaction, the proud triumph of contributing 
from her own privy-purse to the wants of the state, and 
meeting, with her own means, the exigencies of the times! 
What a glorious lesson for imitation! Herein lies the 
true secret of acquiring legitimate popularity. The 
smaiiest condescension from a sovereign is appreciated 
beyond all description. The slightest symptoms of feel- 
ing and commiseration in the wants and distresses of the 
country, on the part of the ruler, are sure to beget the 
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most enthusiastic love and admiration. This it is, which 
fans the spirit of loyalty into a perfect blaze. In defence 
of such a sovereign, what subject would hesitate to shed 
the last drop of blood that thrills his veins! For the 
support of a throne, thus virtuously filled, who would not 
make a tender,at its footstool,of his person and his fortune! 

Nothing—we repeat the remark, because the remark 
is founded on immutable truth—nothing is easier than 
for royalty to cover and envelop itself with popularity. 
A nation is electrified from one extremity to the other, 
when it beholds the exercise of sovereign power asso- 
ciated with goodness, with humanity, with philanthropy 
and virtue. Nor is the display of these endearing attri- 
butes attended with expence to the monarch. It is cheap, 
in the manifestation; of incalculable advantage, in its 
effects! Hence we are uot a little surprized, that so few 
crowned heads, to judge from their practice, appear to 
be adequately sensible of their own interest! The prince, 
who reigns enthroned in the hearts of his subjects, may 
defy the storms of change and revolution! Every hand 
will be raised, self-bidden, in his defence! Every breast 
will form a barrier between him and danger! Every 
thought will be directed to his safety! Every vow will be 
formed for his prosperity ! 

How happens it then, that, with very few exceptions, 
we see the rulers of this earth pursue the very reverse of 
this easy and beneficial course? How happens it, that we 
behold them pride themselves in oppressing their sub- 
jects? in insulting the national distress, by their own 
thoughtless folly and extravagance? Why are they driven 
to adopt the narrow policy of Asiatic despotics, and to 
render themselves inaccessible—we had almost said én- 
visible—to their subjects ? The answer is plain and ob- 
vious : Because they are badly counselled ; because they 
lend their ear to sycophants and flatterers ; because they 
are purposely kept in the dark, as to their true interests. 
“‘ Had they but known, even in this their day, the things 
which belong unto their peace; but now are they kept 
hidden from their eyes!” Letus hope, that a new order 
of things will shortly arise! a new era open upon 
mankind! 


“ degredere, O magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores !” 
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LINES 


Upon GEORGE DANIEL; Author of The Modern Dunciad; 
Royal Stripes ; Royal First-Born ; Sophia’s Letter to Baron 


Geramb ; Virgil in London; Dick Distich (a Novel in 


3 vols); The Times ; Miscellaneous Poems ; and Contributor 
to Ackermann’s POETICAL MAGAZINE, 





Les Esprits mediocres condamnent d’ordinaire tout ce qui passe leur portée. 
RocueFroucautr. 





George read my (1) work with great attention, 
And roundly swore, 
He never read such trash before, 
So destitute of all invention ; 
In short, in was so devillish dull, (2) 
It quite confounded George’s skull, 





(1) * The Amatory Poems of Tom Shuffleton,” whose glowing 
properties appear to have disturbed poor George’s religious 
lucubrations. It is to be hoped that his sanctified flesh and 
blood will not become contaminated by his recent perusal of 
these melodies, and that, notwithstanding all their obscenity, as 
he calls it, they 


Will not detain his ghost an hour, 
From mounting to its wésh'd for bow’r ; 
But urge it upward to the goal, 
Predestin’d for his mighty soul / 


(2) To give the reader a specimen of my reverence of George's 
talent for annotation, I extract the following significant remarks 
upon Tom’s amorous canzonettas, and trust he will not trouble 
himself to investigate their validity or propriety: he should 
remember they are the production of sanctified Daniel, and as 
poets must be prophets, no doubt can be entertained of their 
justness, 

But to the point. “I thought,” says George, “ that my 
catalogue of du// authors had been nearly complete, when The 
Amatory Works of Tom Shuffleton accidentally met my view. 
The writer of this volume would fain make the public believe, 
that his trash is from the pen of Thomas Moore ; He, therefore, 
dates from Dublin, instead of from Grub-street. As to liter- 
ary merit, it is impossible to conceive a more abject performance ; 
such a gallimaufry of obscene dulness has seldom issued frora 
the British press. But a word in Tom Shuffleton’s ear—whe 
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Premature editions. 


And, notwithstanding all his wi, 
He never could its meaning hit; 





ever heardof the first edition of his doggrel? Tom, { suspect, 
has a happy ‘wll of manufacturing title pages, and has made 
his second edition precede his first ’’ Such is the argumenta- 
tive and almighty note of poor George. To make his cata- 
logue, as he terins it, perfectly unique, he has only to include 
himself, and to detail to the public those manifold sins, and 
bodily weaknesses, to which his evil genius inclines him. But 1s 
it not quite laughable to hear this fellow detecting the knavery 
of others, as he imagines, when himself is fairly over head and 
ears in the vortex of literary imposition? It was nataral enough 
that he should attack the really genuine second edition of Tom's 
love ditties, when he had been gulling the public with the 
fourth edition of his Dunciad, which has been proved to be 
nothing but the third; and 1 have been assured, is no other 
than the first / For the truth of this fact, I shall not, at pre- 
sent vouch, but in the course of next month the whole history 
of the scissor vocations of George will be developed, whereby 
the public will be enabled to form some idea of his talent for 
romancing and rhodomontade. 

The stupid charge, as respects Jom and his friend Mr. Moore, 
has been already answered. George imagines that [ fancy my 
writings will be taken for those of that gentleman, because, as [ 
presume, he supposed the public conceived him to be no less a 
personage than the celebrated Mathias, author of ‘*‘ The Pur- 
suits of Literature: see the Monthly Review in speaking of 
The Modern Dunciad. Now this must be nothing less than a 
lift of the trade, for Messrs, Becket and Porter, being the pub- 
lishers and proprietors of that Review, and also of “ The 
Pursuits of Literature,” could not be so ignorant of the real 
author of the * Dunciad,” as to attribute such a catchpenny effu- 
sion to the learned and able Mathias. That gentleman, in 
making an interrogation, would never commit a grammatical 
blunder, for which a schoolboy, conversant with his Latin 
eases, would be soundly whipped; but this remains to be no- 
ticed in the forthcoming “ Immortal Dunce.”? The author of 
that able critique must know that Mathias could not be the writer 
of the Dunciad, if he had read the work with due diligence, 
since that potent satirist has received an encomium from 


George’s pen. 
But knaves and fools go forth together, 
Like butterflies in summer weather ; 
They sport awhile beneath the sun, 
But touch ’em, and they’re all undone. 







































Tales out of school. 


But yet he wou’d not let it pass, 
Without endeavouring, might and main, 
Like (3) Block, or (4) Janson, that sage ass, 
The object of the work to gain. 
Therefore, he turn’d and conn’d the pages, 
Swearing it was the toil of ages, 
Its secret meaning to unravel ; 
But yet, for spite, he still perus’d it, 
Bor’d on, and bitterly abus’d it, 
Like one bedevill’d with the gravel. 
Il. 
Now, be it known that this said Dan 
Fancies himself a mighty critic, 
Applauds his own superior plan 
In grammar, and in (5) analytick’ 
He is, in short, a wond’rous elf ! 
And for his wit, it isso yielding, 
That he has dubb’d, aye, dubé’d himself 
Equal To SMoLLeTr?r, or TO(6) Fretpinc!!! 





(3) This gentleman is the son of Mr. Block, of Newgate- 
street, who, in conjunction with Mr. Thomas Munden, (von of 
the celebrated actor) published a small satirical effusion, en- 
titled, «* Sortes Horattane”’—a thing creditable enough to their 
joint metrical talents ; but lamentably deficient in judgment, as 
respects Mr, M——, who should recollect that friendship is a 
sacred name, and should not be violated by ridicule in verse, 

But so it is, a rhyming fool, 
Tells tales both in and out of school; 
Abroad his wicked scandal sends, 
Regardless of his father's friends, 
And stabs those very friends, the while 
He greets them witha specious smile / 
If the cap fit, let Mr. Munden wear it gracefully. 
(4) This creature is the editor of the Crisical Review, 


A Hero, who, for eighteen-pence, 
Wou’d blast the name of **#** © #*! 
(5) Aualytick is a part of Logic, that teaches to decline and 


construe reason, as grammar does words. See notes to Hudi- 
bras. 


(6) This alludes to our auihor’s novel, “* Dick Distich,” 
which he advertised (say pujfed) in the papers, as possessing 
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Daniel no prophet. 


Besides all this he is a poet, 
Tho’ by his rhymes thas been averr’d, 
(Of which, perchance, the world has heard) 
He don’t particularly (7) show it : 
However, that the tale go on, 
Concerning this sublime Apollo, 
This mighty literary don, 
We'll strive the narrative to follow. 


ITI. 


Well then, MINERVA press’d him to her, 
Supposing that he meant to woo her, 
And, that his future toils might cease, 
Lull’d all his sorrows into peace : 

For who can ever hope the skull, 

By nature fashion’d soft and dull, 

Will ever comprehend the views 
Sketch’d by the pencil of the muse 

Of Tommy Shuff, or Tommy Moore, 
Howe’er the drowsy critic bore, 

Or reach the bright etherial road, 
Where none but genius ever trod ? 

But let us no digressions make 

For this our wou'd-be sat’ rist’s sake. 
MINERVA, having calm’d his spleen, 
And led him to a fairer scene, 








the wit of Fielding, the humour of Cervantes, and all the sar- 
castic properties of Dr. Smollett! This is really enough to 
throw one into a cholera morbus. 


(7) See the objections made by the various reviewers to Mr. 
D.’s rhymes,—such as applaud, lord—morn, yawn—pass, farce : 
such criticism, to be sure, does neither poor George, nor any 
other scribbler the smallest injury ; it only serves to show to 
what miserable shifts these worthies are reduced, in their scalp- 
ing vocations ; 


But in their holes let them repose, 
For mov’d, they but offend the nose, 
Whilst we to Daniel pay our court, 

And hold him up, for public sport! 
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In words as soft as honey, said, 

“ There Daniel / there the (S) volume lies, 
The relic of the mighty dead, 

To make the thickest numskull wise.” 
“ Come,” cried the Goddess to her pupil, 
** We must not at the metre scruple, 

Or once indulge corrosive spleen, 
Nor damn the book because ’tis writ 
Above the level of your wit, 

That were egregious wrong, I ween.” 

IV. 

To soothe, and to convince the lout, 
He might its worth no longer doubt, 

The goddess bade him reperuse it, 
Nor, like a periodic dunce, 
Dismiss it, with a bounce, at once, 

First taking care to damn it and abuse its 
«“ There,” said she, to the smirking boy, 
Great */Filson’s hope, and tWilson’s joy, 

‘© There, take it, and determine to construe it; 
Proceed thro’ every page, and mark 

Most carefully, as you go through it, 

Whatever may be spiritless and dark, 
Deficient or in wit, or grammar, 
In fine, whatever parts may stammer 

The vigour of your mighty mind. 
Notice the stanzas that appear too long, 
Measure the breadth and thickness of the song, 

Whate’er is meagre, pond’rous, unrefin’d. 
And, having made a careful minute 
Of every trivial blemish in it, 
Marking the words you cannot comprehend, 
From the commencement to the end, 
Consult the (9) doctor, and attempt to find 
(Work worthy your distinguish’d mind) 





er : ie rege 
(8) Johnson’s Dictionary, to which George might refer, in 
order to spell impromptu as he ought. 


(9) Dr. Johnson, 
* George’s publisher. 


t+ His Printer. 









Castigation of a Dunce. 


Whether it boast or wit, or fire, 
Or to the name of poesy aspire ; 
Or whether 
Dulness and it may sleep together, 
And in oblivion’s pool expire.” 
V. 
To which the dunce, 
(As you may nat’rally suppose) 
Obedient to her charge for once, 
Attended from the opening to the close. 
VL 
| Thus having ¢oil’d with all his spirit, 
Through Johnson’s labours day and night, 
He found the work did certainly inherit 
(To me a source of infinite delight) 
A stock of wisdom, brilliancy, and ease, 
Something that might be said to please ; 
In short, to make the matter clearer, 
And bring you to an end the nearer, 
He found, yes, reader! found, indeed, 
‘i (Looking as envious as a ferret) 
| It wasa work the world might read, 
And sanction for its “ sterling (10)merit.” 
* But notwithstanding that,” said Dan, 
“li surely damn it if I can! 
* Tll call it dudl, obscene, and sad, 
“ And blast it thro’ my DUNCIAD!” (11) 
And sure enough the rhyming novice 
Has kept his fulminating promise, 
As wits.and fools of each condition, 
May see in Daniel's fourth edition ! 
VIL. 
Thus George, of jate, is grown so wise, 
In classic lit’ rature so learned, 
That, really, had they twenty eyes, 
His readers wou’d vot half discern it. 






















































—— 


(10) This alludes to Mr. D,'s former opinion of Tom’s Poems, 


(11) See the new preface to the fourth edition of * The 
Dunciad,.” 



























Vanity of vanities. 


And let the wits say what they will, 

I shall support th’ assertion still ; 

And still th’ o’erpowering truth maintain, 

HIS LIKE WILL NE’ER BE SEEN AGAIN. 

TOM SHUFFLETON. 

Elysium, Sally's (12) apartment, 

four stories above the clouds, 

March 10th, 1816. 








VANITY OF VANITIES! 


SoLoMON, THE MaGniFIcenr ! 





1. And behold, I said: I am come to great power, and 
[ will rule,even as unto me seemeth meet; for am not | 
greater than the sons of men ? 

2. Madness and folly are preferable to wisdom, for in 
wisdom there is grief, and in knowledge much trouble 
and sorrow of heart. 

3. And I said, Go to, now; I will revel in mirth, be 
others ever so sad, and I will enjoy pleasure, or where- 
fore am I a prince? 

4. I built a magnificent stable, where the pampered 
steed might behold his beauties in a mirror, and I pulled ) 
down every house that might obstruct my prospect befor 
the palace, wherein I no longer sought to solace myself. £ 

5. Vanity of vanitics, all is vanity ! 





— 


(12) I have dated this effusion from SALLY’s airy APART- 
MENT, and it would appear that, notwithstanding all George's 
sanctity and hatred of the flesh, 1 stand a fairer chance of 
getting to heaven than himself; 


But, howsoever that may be, 

My heaven, SAL! begins with thee ; 
Yet, still, my little amorous friend ! 
{hope in thee it will not end! 

Tom Shuffleton. 





256 Royal wit, or Brighton frolics. 


6. My palace, furnished with luxuries and rarities 
which came from afar, was now deserted, and the desola- 
tion of houses overthrown, were beheld from its lofty and 
weighty colonade, and all looked dreary and unfinished. 

7. But I was resolved to enjoy mirth, and I sent for the 
choice wine of Tokay, which was lying useless in its ca- 
verns,and I filled the bow! with exhilarating juice, squeez- 
ing therein the fruit which cometh from afar, the spirit 
of the sugar cane, and a few drops from the crystal stream. 

&. And I gathered unto me silver and gold from the 
sweat of men’s brows, even from the stores of the wealthy 
unto him that sitteth on the dunghill. 

9. And I solaced myself with women, the old, the fat, 
and the well liking, and I sent forth the wife of my youth 
to wander through the land. 

10. And while my elders and wise men were busied 
in the welfare of my kingdom, I diverted myself in my 
splendid P—v—n with painting the black mare* white, 
and declaring she came from afar. 

And my laughter at this adventure approached 
unto madness, and my mirth became unbounded. 

12. For I drowned the cries of my people in my wine, 
and if they cried for want of money, I lifted up my voice 
for gold, and cried still louder than they. 

13. For I was great, and I sought to establish the sys- 
tem, called feudal by the turbulent sons and daughters of 
men, and my folly remained with me. 





* P—v—n amusement. This beautiful milk-white mare 
was presented toa certain gallant Ad—I, by a great personage, 
who declared it had just come from H——r. The jovial com= 
pany assembled at B—n, did nothing but talk of her beauty, 
and were very anxious to have her merits put to the test. The 
Ad—l, after trying her through all her paces, declared her in- 
ferior to his own favourite black mare, and not admiring her 
switching tail, he took her to a farrier to have it cropped, when 
it appeared, the tail was false, and under it, she had a black 
one. On minuter inspection, she turned out to be the Ad—l’s 
own black mare, painted white!!! This is said to have excited 
* roars of laughter at the P—n!! L” 

0 admirable essence of r—1 wit! 
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14, Vanity of vanities, all is vanity! 

15. For, though whatever my eyes desired, T have kept 
not from them ; neither have I ever suffered my throat to 
be dry, for want of strong drink, yet I find that my stores 
of gold are decreasing, and my people about to declare 
that I shall reap no more profits under the sun, 

16. Surely, thought I, as it happeneth to the fool, so 
can itnever happen to me; for has not wisdom taught me 
that there is nothing better than for a man to squander 
away money, whether his own or his people’s? to eat, to 
drink, and to be merry! 

17. For I have loved money; yet have never been 
satisfied with money ; this, also, is vanity. 

18. My garments were continually new, and I adorned 
my head with borrowed hair, perhaps cut off from the 
head of him, who perished by the stroke of the law. 

19. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ! 

29. But why should I set my heart against vanity, 
when * Folly is set in great dignity? And the wise, if he be 
poor, is never regarded. 

21. Therefore, zo to, and wait not for appetite to eat, 
nor yet for thirst to drink, but feed thy palate with dain- 
ties, and drink for the pleasure of drunkenness. 

22. But behold my people are busied in asserting their 
rights, and they oppose themselves against filling the 
coffers of the state. 

23. Moreover the great scribe, and expounder of the 
law, has been accused by one, who has combated on the 
ships of the sea, and who lifted up his voice against the 
wife of my brother, my mother’s son, saying, she should 
have no gold, and the thing was fulfilled according to his 
wish. 

24. And behold, another of my subjects has dared to 
give to Solomon the Magnificent his counsel and advice 
unasked, saying, he should build no more painted P—ns, 
no more temples called pagodas, to please the strange 
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* Eccles. x. 6, 
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women, whom my heart cleaveth unto. But I say, the 
thing that pleaseth me, that will I do. 

25. For say, must the great works I have undertaken 
remain unfinished ? and must my palace, wherein I dwell 
not, be desolate and bare ? 

26. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity! 

27. But who knoweth, whether the glorious buildings 
I have devised, may not yet be finished! Yea, I will ask 
for money for the child that is yet unborn, the child 
which, peradventure, may never be begotten. 

28. One brother only has moulded clay from the vessel 
of the potter, which was made unto dishonour ; numerous 
are his offspring by the banks of the Jordan. But the chief 
of my captains getteth not the son to call him father, and 
my brethren are all barren branches. 

29. Therefore will I ask money for the child, which is 
yet unborn, lest peradventure by its being born not, [ 
shall not be able to crave money, at the hands of my peo- 
ple, for my family’s increase. 

30. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ! 














ROYAL NUPTIALS; 
OR, 


THE DISAPPOINTED PROPHET. 





“* They lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch themselves upon their sump- 
tuous couches ; they eat the lambs of the flock, and the calves out of the 
stall. They dance to the sound of the viol; they invent to themselves in- 
struments of music. They drink wine in bowls, and anoint themselves 
with choice ointments; but none of them is sorry for the affliction of Joseph.” 


To the Editor of the Scource. 
Sir, 

I was lately prevailed upon by a friend, well known 
in this metropolis for his expanded philanthropy and ac- 
tive charity, to accompany him in a visit he paid to the 
distressed and starving weavers of Spitalfields, The 
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scenes of misery, which here presented themselves in a- 
mentabie abundance to our view, were of the most heart- 
rending nature. Whole families literally perishing through 
want, and struggling at once with the complicated evils 
of famine, want of clothing, wautof fire to warm their 
emaciated limbs, and want even of a rug, on which to 
repose their weary and exhausted frame. Children crying 
for bread, and dying fathers and mothers in their expiring 
moments, experiencing the bitter cup of death aggravat- 
ed with tenfold gall, from the distracting prospect of 
the hopeless wretchedness, to which they left their ill- 
fated offspring ! 

Sick at heart with this picture of human misery, which 
had reached to such a height, as to place it out of the 
power of even the most godlike charity and munificence 
to afford adequate succour and relief to the numerous 
sufferers, I did little more than observe, with mute and 
abstracted pensiveness, the moving manner in which my 
friend sought to administer consolation to the mourner, 
and to pour into the broken-hearted the healing balm of 
hope. At one moment, he would exhort to confidence 
in the Supreme Disposer of human events; at another 
would hold up the most feasible arguments of encourage- 
ment: then again he would enlarge on the prospect of 
better times, and the favourable turn, which trade and 
inanufactures must shortly take. 

But his main pillar of hope, bis principal ground for 
indulging those pleasing and consoling visions, all rested 
upon-the approaching nuptials of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. With what enthusiasm 
did my friend expatiate.on the virtues of this young 
heiress to the British crown! On her amiable qualities! 
On her feeling heart! In one word, on every trait in her 
illustrious character! The fetes and rejoicings, which of 
course cannot fail to take place, on the consummation of 
this auspicious event, would infallibly, according to the 
sanguine ideas of my friend, give a new impetus to trade, 
and cause all branches of manufacture, but more espe- 
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cially the silk trade, to revive and flourish. Such was 
the language, such the hopes, with which my humane 
friend huoyed up the poor distressed weavers ; and so 
persuaded was he himself of the truth of bis predictions, 
that he could not patiently suffer even a doubt, or the 
slightest symptom of apprehension, to be manifested in 
reply. 

We had appointed to dine at the Crown and Anchor, 
in the Strand; and I verily believe that one, if not the 
principal reason, which induced my friend to fix on this 
excellent tavern, was the very circumstance of the An- 
chor being the admitted symbol of I/ope. Previous to 
dinner being served, we mutualiy amused ourselves with 
reading the newspapers of the day. Ona sudden I fell 
in with a paragraph, which appeared to hold out but 
little prospect of the fulfilment of the glorious predic- 
tions, lately announced by my friend to the poor, unem- 
ployed and starving weavers of Spital-fields. ‘The pur- 
port of the article in question was, that a most magnifi- 
cent lace dress was manufacturing at Brussels, for her 
Roya! Highness the Princess of Wales, to be worn at the 
celebration of her nuptials with Leopold, Prince of Saxe- 
Cobourg. On reading this passage, I could not refrain 
from an involuntary exclamation of surprize, which did 
not fail to attract the immediate notice of my friend. 
Curiosity naturally prompted him to enquire into the 
cause of my apparent emotion. By way of reply, I read 
the article aloud. Good heavens! where shall I find 
words to depict the sudden and amazing change, which 
this unwelcome piece of news operated in the manner, 
Jook, and whole appearance of my friend! He was, lite- 
rally speaking, thunderstruck! the orbs of his eyes roll- 
ed about in vague and indescribable agitation. He took 
the paper from my hand; perused, and re-perused the 
alarming paragraph; shook his head, and ultimately 
seemed totally lost in abstraction. 

I felt how ungenerous it would be to attack my friend, 
on his creduious faith in the patriotism and philanthropy 
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of princes, in his present situation. I therefore did my 
utmost to divert his thoughts from the unlucky paragraph, 
and to give a new turn to the conversation. But all my 
efforts were in vain; my friend could scarcely be brought 
to utter a single syllable, and when the dinner was served 
up, notwithstanding the excellency of the dishes, it was 
evident that he partook thereof with very little relish. We 
did not sit long over our wine; but separated at an early 
hour; my friend complaining of a pain in his head, 
which he attributed to the fickle and precarious state of 
the weather. 

On arriving at my own abode, I could not refrain from 
meditating on the extraordinary occurrences of the day. 
The enthusiasm with which my friend resigned himself 
to the delusions of hope; the warmth and sincerity with 
which he communicated his own idéas to others ; the zeal 
with which he endeavoured to inspire the wretched 
sufierers of Spitalfields with the same sanguine ex pec- 
tations, which he entertained himself, all commanded my 
utmost veneration for the virtues of his character, and the 
goodness of his heart. But yet I could not dissemble to 
myself, how apt the philanthropist is to suffer himself to 
believe rather the wishes of his soul, than the evidence of 
his senses. It is true, the newspaper article in question 
might not be strictly correct; true, that the information 
it conveyed was invested with no proof, no official docu- 
ment of its authenticity. But still it furnished ample 
food for reflection. I could not help recalling to mind 
the experience of the past, nor could I divert my mind 
from reasoning, on general principles, on the but too 
frequent practices of the great and mighty, in concenter- 
ing every thing connected with human welfare and hap- 
piness, in their own individual person, and considering the 
wants and necessities of the bulk of mankind as foreign 
to their own claims, and utterly beneath their notice. 

lor the honor of the illustrious personage alluded to, 
let us hope therefore and presume, that the intelligence 
contained in the newspaper article, above commented 
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upon, is totally false and erroneous, Animated with the pro- 
fonndest sentiments of veneration, of loyalty, and esteem 
for her Royal Highness, the writer cannot bring himself 
for a moment to believe, that this august princess would 
ever suffer herself to be prevailed upon to countenance 
and encourage foreign industry, to the detriment of that 
of her countrymen, and, in all probability, her own fu- 
ture subjects! That she would furnish employment 
to foreign mechanics, whilst so many thousands of her 
own are literally starving, and crying in vain for bread ! 
Which of the two would sit most gracefully upon the 
person of royalty—a dress wrought by the artizans of 
Brussels, or one of native manufacture? Which would 
best become the heiress of the British crown—a costly 
garment of Brussels lace; or a robe fabricated by the 
subjects of that throne, which she appears destined by 
a favouring Providence to ascend? Whether is it better 
to find employment for strangers, or for our country- 
men? Many a starving British family, rescued from 
wretchedness and want, in consequence of an enlightened 
and patriotic preference of subjects to foreigners, would, 
with tears in their eyes, and fervent gratitude in their 
hearts, invoke the benediction of heaven upon their 
benefactress, and the “ blessing of him that was ready 
to perish,” would light on the head of that person, who 
relieved him from ruin, from destruction, and from un- 
timely death! 

At present, that a royal message to parliament has 
ratified and confirmed the report of the intended mar- 
riage, between the Princess of Wales and the Prince of 
Saxe-Cobourg, it may not be irrelevant to direct a mo- 
ment’s thought to the consequences of this union, as af- 
fecting the public. The communication made by his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent to the two houses of 
the legislature, relative to the marriage of his august 
daughter, adverts, as is usual in such cases, to a suitable 
establishment for the illustrious couple, to be furnished, 
according to ancient and laudable custom, from the pub- 
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lic purse. Much stress, as is customary, is laid on the 
necessity of consulting the comfort of the royal family, 
and the dignity and splendour of the British crown. This 
is a topic, on which ministers and their time-serving ad- 
herents are peculiarly eloquent. Neither is it the wish or 
intention of the writer of this article, to combat or ar- 
raign this doctrine. He joins, on this occasion, with 
alacrity the arguments of those who support the crown. 
But he is not a blind worshipper of royalty. For every 
thing, as Solomon has wisely observed, there is an ap- 
pointed time and season. At a crisis of unparalleled dif- 
ficulty, like the present, when the country stands on the 
very verge of bankruptcy; when thousands of our fellow 
citizens are starving for want of the common necessaries 
of life; when the exigencies of the state are so momentous 
and so formidable, that the Prince Regent himself finds 
it not only expedient, but indispensably necessary to re- 
commend economy, in the royal speech at the opening of 
the present sessions of parliament, surely the dignity of 
the crown ought not to be founded upon and identified 
with lavish and unjustifiable prodigality of the public 
resources. Which of the two contributes most effec- 
tually to the dignity of the crown; which of the two 
causes royalty to be most respected and beloved—a sys- 
tem of ruinous luxury, unfeeling pride, and exaggerated 
magnificence, on the part of the ruler of a state, whilst 
the subjects are literally starving for bread; or modest 
pre-eminence and decent superiority, connected with a 
sage system of economy and retrenchment, which re- 
lieves the subject from the overwhelming burden, against 
which he is no longer able to bear up, and procures him 
the means of appeasing the cravings of nature, as well 
for himself as for his famished family ? Which of these 
two systems must most conduce to the stability of a 
government, to the real dignity of royalty, to the well 
being of the subject, and the general welfare of the state 
at large? at 
It is by no means the object of the writer of the pre- : 
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sent article to lift up his voice against the grant of a due 
allowance, and the formation of a suitable establishment 
for her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and her 
illustrious consort, on the celebration of their nuptials. 
But this much he is free to contend, that, in appreciating 
the amount of such provision, a strict regard ought to be 
paid to existing circumstances, to the pressure and dif- 
ficulties of the times. Where a whole nation suffers, 
even the highest authority, even the head of the state, 
ought cheerfully to submit to some proportionate sacri- 
fice. But the writer does not rest here. He boldly 
maintains, that it is no more than the bounden duty of 
her Majesty to come forward, from her private store, to- 
wards the equipment of her grand-child. With the im- 
mense treasures the Queen is known to possess, such 
contribution towards the wants of the state may, with 
strict propriety, be required of her. She cannot carry 
her hoarded bags out of the world with her, and pru- 
dence as well as justice might point out to her the policy 
of making a laudable use of her wealth, during her life- 
time. She is of an age now to withdraw herself from 
the noise and bustle of fashionable life, and to experience 
the infinitely more exquisite and heartfelt joys, resulting 
from the practice of benevolence and generous action, 

Above ail, it is to be hoped that his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, in consequence of this addition to the 
public burthens, will feel the necessity of enforcing, by 
his own example, that salutary system of economy which 
he was pleased to recommend in his speech, Sincerely 
to be hoped is it, that the nation will no more be called 
upon to drain its last resources to pay for foreign pa- 
geantry, foolish trumpery, and senseless show. Every 
parent, even in the most exalted situations of life, owes 
a good example to his child. Let us hope then, that his 
Royal Highness will prove himself not deficient or back- 
ward in this great point of moral duty, Let virtuous ex- 
ample proceed from the throne, and its effects will soon 
be generally seen, and universally felt. 


Upper Harleyesireet, March 16,1816. Lysimacuus. 
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UTOPIAN DIARY, 





HOUSES, TENEMENTS, GOODS, AND PICTURES, TO BE 
LET OR SOLD. 


A rarce and commodious family house in P—Il M—ll 
magnificently furnished, but vacated by the owner for 
very forcible reasons. It commands a wide and exten- 
sive prospect of houses pulled down, and the demolition 
of vulgar shops, long inhabited by those who exercised 
a flourishing trade, especially during the time the owner 
of the great house and his family spent their money in 
the metropolis. But what can be so vulgar to the eye of 
taste and feeling, as those mechanical ‘“ salt butter 
sources,” from which we derive, in a great measure, the 
wealth we squander away with so much spirit? The eye 
therefore of the purchaser will be gratified, not with a 
view of animated nature, but with a most delectable pros- 
pect of vacancy, of ruin, and of desolation! For tickets 
to view this superb edifice, apply to Mrs. Macmyhoney, 
housekeeper, and female factotum to the proprietor. 

Half a bed to be let, by the Ist of next month. Apply 
to Madame St. L—t, or to her waiting woman, at the 
Duke’s Head, E— Road, Kent. 





A public passage, being a complete thoroughfare, to be 
let, the present owner not finding himself adequate to 
the holding it long. Apply to Mrs. B—, at the Sussex 
Arms. 


A Venus, aux belles fesses, known by the denomination 
of Callipyga, in marble, representing the Marchioness of 
H—d. It might serve as a model to every statuary, had 
it less redundancy of flesh. 

Antique model, taken from Lady J—y. This figure 


in former days must have been beautiful; but the 
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destruction of time, paint, and plaistering have now 
divested it of every attraction. 

The seven deadly sins personified, and taken from 
Poussin; a most famous copy. Luxury, by the P— R—; 
Drunkenness, by the D— of ****; Avarice, by the 
Q—n; Pride, by the D— of C—-d; Anger, by John 
Bull; Gluttony, by Sir W.C—; Envoy, by Lady J—y. 
All the portraits in this picture are most striking like- 
nesses. 











Wanrtep, by a shopkeeper, who had formerly a good 
retail trade, in St. A— street, subsistence for himself and 
family, for which he is willing to part with a very fine 
painting of the Ruins of Palimmyra. 

To be Soup, or Excuancepv.—The office of MeEr- 
curY toa great ****** to be disposed of, at a fair va- 
luation ; or exchanged for an adequate post in the present 
m—y, or the succeeding one. Address to Colonel M‘M—n, 
at B D. 























DOCTOR BRAGGADOCIO VON GUSTO, SOLE INVENTOR 
OF THE GUSTONIAN MEDICINES. 


f 

Upwards of three thousand dying patients, during the 
last twenty-one years, have been restored to life and 
perfect health, by this wonderful doctor. As to all the 
hospitals in London, they were not worth a straw; they 
met there with no relief at all; but Doctor Braggadocio 
von Gusto cured them instantly. Subjoined is a list of 
Re the diseases, cured by this wonderful master of the heal- 
ing art. 

Mercurial Rheumatism—(a new disorder, invented pur- 
posely to prove the doctor’s skill) agues, bilious sick 
head aches, liver complaints, (however deemed incurable) 
asthmas, and galloping cousumptions, scrofula, gout, 
&e. &e. &e. 

‘The following letters will prove the truth of the doc- 
tor’s assertions. 






























Miraculous cures. 


CASE LXXXI. 


SIR 

I was entirely deprived of the use of my right leg, by 
a paralytic stroke, and had perfectly resigned myself to 
be a cripple, as is usual in such cases, all my life. | 
was told of your inestimable medicine, and on the first 
application, was enabled to set up as a competitor to the 
famous female rope-dancer, now exhibiting her wonder- 
ful talents at Covent-garden theatre. 


Brown Bitty. 
Hockley in the Hole. 





DESTROYED LUNGS RESTORED IMMEDIATELY, BY 
MADMAN’S ESSENCE OF WEEDS AND CABBAGE, 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE, 
Sir, 

My wife caught a violent cold last winter, which 
brought on a confirmed consumption; she was unable 
to move from her bed for six months, and was given 
over by every one of the faculty. Providentially, I heard 
of your valuable medicine; and after taking only four 
bottles, she is become quite fat and hearty, and is the 
rosy bearer of this, 

From your humble servant, 
to command, 


Soromon FonpLEwIFE. 
Feather-bed-lane. 


P.S. This being a most extraordinary case, you are 
welcome to publish it; and as, through your exquisite 
specific, both my wife and myself expect to live for 


ever, we shall eternally be happy in testifying our grati- 
tude. 


ey 


FROM MRS, ELIZA DUPE. 
Sir, 


Accept my grateful thanks for the inexpressible bene- 
fit I have received, by taking your valuable medicine, 
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I have been some years in a deep consumption, had a 
violent cough, and expected every breath I took, with 
the utmost difficulty, would be my last. But now, 
after making one trial of your invaluable medicine, I am 
as gay as a lark, have lungs like a stentor, and an appe- 
tite like a wolf. I, therefore, wish you would make 
known to the public the ease of 
Exviza Durr. 

Frying-pan-alley. 


MEDICINAL WATER, 


All outward application having been deemed hitherto 
dangerous in gouty complaints, the proprietor of this 
invaluable water begs to assure the public, that a single 
trial will remove the most inveterate gout, and put an 
end to all the miseries of those afflicted with this dread- 
ful disorder, by either throwing it speedily into the sto- 
mach, or gently introducing it into the whole system, 
whereby a more easy conclusion to all their pains will 
soon be experienced, by every patient who has courage 
to apply it, and who may prefer such a mode of suicide 
to a razor, a halter, or a pistol. 

TO THE CORPULENT. 

Nothing, it is universally admitted, ean be more un- 
graceful and unsightly than a fat habit of body. It causes 
a man to look like a beef-eater, and gives to the whole 
person an air of extreme vulgarity. For this reason a 
medical gentleman, of the first eminence, has for a series 
of years directed ail his study to the discovery of a reme- 
dy against this disagreeable complaint. Nor have his 
long and laborious researches been without success ; inso- 
much that he has now the satisfaction of announcing te 
the public, that he has discovered a certain and effica- 
cious specific, which will not only reduce the most cor- 
pulent person to a graceful and slender habit, but effec. 
tually prevent all those who take it from ever becoming 
lat, were they even te belong to the Court of Aldermen, 
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or to be constant attenders at vestry-dinners. The pro« 
prietor pledges himself to the nobility and gentry, that his 
said remedy is so perfectly safe and harmless, that even 
a child at the breast may take it. ‘Tobe had in bottles, 
only ten shillings each, duty included, at a fancy-shop, 
No. 13, Bare-bone passage. 


TO GENTLEMEN, WHO HAVE LOST THEIR HAIR. 


Prince Jonathan, after much study and experience, 
has at length found out that, where there never hus been 
any roots of hair, the hair will never grow. He therefore 
recommends his valuable oil as a medicine which, when 
well rubbed over the body, will enable the person so 
rubbed to enter the apartments of those labouring under 
the most putrid and infectious disorders. Hair-dressers 
will counterfeit; -but if people will only come to tie 
proprietor, and buy and let him get all the profits, they 
will find their own advantage in it. 





INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 
_ Weare assured, by the last advices from Utopia, that 
the grand-daughter of a famous German sausage-maker, 
and the son of a famous hog-merchaunt are soon expect- 
ed to be united in wedlock. The first time these young 
people saw each other was the summer before last, when 
the young man brought a ham from one of the young 
lady’s cousins, which was cured from a wild boar of his 
own hunting. The young lady was mightily taken with 
the athletic appearance of the young man, and thought 
him far preferable to one her father had proposed to her, 
and whom, contrary to all the former customs of he: 
family, she had been allowed to refuse. She simpered, 
and said, she hoped as how he would come, and take a 
cup of tea with her. He repeated his visits, and from 
that time he was a constant dangler on miss. But they 
were both as sly as two bailiffs, and it was but a very 
little while ago, that the young lady’s ardent feelings be- 
came known; as for the young map, he had not much o! 
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the cash, and no doubt was very glad to get hold of a 
crown piece. We have been credibly informed, that the 
young lady said: “ mind, now, you’re a foreignder, and 
I be’n’t to be taken out of my own country, without L 
pleases.” 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 





Verdun ; under Wirion, Courcelles, De Beauchene, and De Meu- 
lan. Translated from the French of Anthony LaATREILLE, com- 
monly called Buack GeEorGE, late corporal of gendarmes. 


Tue translator of the above work, who has thought 
proper to conceal his name, observes in his introductory 
remarks, that “ the events of the present day have so far 
“superseded those, to which the history of Verdun be- 
“longs, that the following pages must necessarily have 
‘lost a portion of their novelty.” This remark is ina 
great measure just, yet the reader of the present work 
will find it by no means devoid of interest. Various ac- 
counts, it is true, have already appeared in print in this 
country, respecting the situation of the British prisoners 
of war in France, and the treatment they received from 
the French government, and its agents. But the publi- 
cation now under review is the first, at least to our know- 
ledge, which has been written on this subject, by a French- 
man. The author, Mons. La Treille, from his official 
situation, as confidential agent of the commandant of the 
depot of Verdun, charged with the more immediate sur- 
veillance and police of the British prisoners of war, in 
that town, (a situation which he filled for eleven succes- 
sive years) must have enjoyed peculiar opportunities of 
acquiring correct information of the secret springs, by 
which the complicated system of espionage, exercised by 
the French authorities, was carried on. He must have 
heen personally versed in all the arcana of intrigue, of 
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corruption, and of treachery, employed and put in action 
against the unfortunate British captives. Accordingly, 
we meet in Mons. La reille’s publication with a variety 
of curious and interesting details, which it was not in the 
power of any other writer, than a person holding an official 
situation in the depot, to become acquainted with. 

The town of Verdun, which was appointed by the 
then Minister of War, Marslal Berthier, (afterwards 
Prince of Wagram and of Neufchatei) for the residence 
of the principal British prisoners, is situated in the late 
province of Lorraine. ‘The river Meuse runs through it. 
It is one hundred and fifty miles from Paris, and about 
one hundred and twenty-six miles from the Rhine, and 
has a population of nearly ten thousand souls. It was 
fortified by the celebrated Vauban; yet cannot be rec- 
koned strong, on account of the neighbouring heights, 
which command it. It is however well built, and the 
surrounding country is not unpleasant, producing game 
in great abundance, with a vast quantity of wood for 
fuel, and other uses. 

The depot of Verdun has been successively governed 
by four several commanders ; Wirion, Courcelles, Baron 
de Beauchene, and Major de Meulan. Our author en- 
ters into a detailed review of their respective ac ministra- 
tions. The depot of Verdun was opened in December, 
1803. The command was given to General Wirion. 
Our author thus characterizes him: 

‘“*This man, who commenced his career as clerk to an 
attorney, was afterwards employed in the police, at Pa- 
ris. When the revolution, of which he was an enthu- 
siastic *admirer, burst out, he entered into the tgendar- 
merie, and rose rapidly in rank. Wirion was of engaging 





* In the Jacobin club, at Brussels, Wirion proposed that 
the first Frenchman, who pronounced the name of King, should 
unmediately be placed hors de da lot; in © lish, outlawed, 

+ This corps is about 14,000 strong, infantry and cavalry. 
The men are tried and experienced soldiers, whose want of edu- 
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address, and possessed a character strangely tinged with 
the spirit of the times, which gave it birth. Suspicious, 
passionate, and cruel, yet sometimes humane; clever, re- 
solute and bold, yet occasionally timid; he thought one 
half of the world in league against him, and the other 
half their spies. Ready, if his interest prompted him, to 
perform any signal act of virtue :—equally ready, if urged 
by the same powerful incentive, to commit the blackest 
crime. Driven into vice, partly by the parsimony of his 
own government, he occasionally felt pangs of remorse; 
and had he not been surrounded by wretches, infinitely 
more worthless than himself, his conduct might latterly 
have stood the test of enquiry, and his actions have con- 
tributed to the comfort, instead of aggravating the misery, 
of defenceless individuals.” 

Such then is the character of the late General Wirion, 
(a man of high rank and station, and who held the dis- 
tinguished post of one of the four inspectors general of 
the imperial gendarmerie) as depicted by our author. 
Let us, in the next place, examine what means our au- 
thor possessed of appreciating with accuracy and justice 
the actions of the general? Let us investigate, whether 
he was in asituation, which afforded the requisite oppor- 
tunities of knowing, and duly estimating the principles 
and conduct of his chief ? 

*“ Unhappily for me, (continues Mons, Latreille) I was 
selected as the general’s active and confidentialagent. Being 
named to this. dangerous situation, I was thus addressed by 











cation will oftentimes not admit of their being promoted, ac- 
cording to their me rit, in other regiments. They are formed 
into brigades, which constantly communicate with each other, 
and are under the command of the local authorities, as well as 
that of their own officers. The internal regulation of the coun- 
try is confided to them, and they constitute, on the whole, the 
best and most efficient police in the world. It was a favourite 
saying with General Wirion, that, as long as Napoleon kept on 
good terms with his trusty gendarmes, he had nothing to fear. 
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my commander :— The assurance I feel that you are ca- 
* pable of conducting the depot, induces me to confide to 
“ you my intentions. I am only allowed twenty pounds 
* per month, for the expences of my office. You must be 
“ aware that such a sum is totally inadequate, and that it 
* will be impossible to retain, in so large a place as Verdun, 
‘** a considerable number of people, without the assistance 
of an invisible administration. I have already explained 
** myself to several persons, on this head, whom I hope to 
** turn to good account. My plan will be to establish ¢hree 
* distinct classes of emissaries—gendarmes, townsfolk, and 
* Englishmen / !!—whose common labour will tend to 
‘* one point, and serve, at the same time, to check each 
“other. There needs but one single thing, my dear La- 
‘© treille, to set the machine in motion—Goxtp ! Without 
“this, nothing can be accomplished. You perceive (added 
** the General) the embarrassments, into which I am 
* plunged. I know what it is to work for the state: I have 
<« long been its servant. Orders are given, but the necessary 
«*means are withheld. Government has little foreseen 
** all the difficulties, but 1 perceive them clearly. When 
* I was nominated to my present command, I received 
*‘ directions to proceed hither; but I was not informed, 
“that [should have to guard nearly a thousand pri- 
*‘ soners, the greater part of whom are rich and well 
‘* educated, consequently, both cunning and mischievous. 
‘“* Many of them are probably respectable; others, to the 
“contrary. Several are fugitives from their country ; 
‘* but in due course, I stiall know them all separately. 
** Amongst the number there are some, for whom my 
‘heart sympathises. I mean the Detenus: they are 
“ victims, and [I desire you to show them every possible 
“‘lenity. Many are poor, and gained in France their 
** livelihood, by their labour, which, henceforth, will be 
“very precarious. But the English are as generous, as 
“ they are great, and I trust that the rich will succour the 
** indigent. We must hope, then, for the best, and that 
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“ your attention, aided by my experience, will dissemi- 
‘“* nate universal satisfaction.” 

Any person, not conversant with General Wirion’s 
real character, would naturally have concluded from the 
above conversation, especially from the latter part, that 
he was really possessed of the most exquisite sensibility, 
and penetrated with all the glow of humanity and phi- 
lanthropic feeling. But the author, as he expressly 
informs us, had known his man too long, to be the dupe 
of his fine and specious profession. He immediately 
surmised, that the GOLD, declared to be so necessary 
towards the maintenance of a good police, would be 
drawn from the pockets of the unhappy prisoners, and 
that every means would be adopted to fleece them, on 
the part of the General, which native ingenuity, and 
practised experience, could possibly devise. In this con- 
jecture, it appears, our author was but too accurate and 
just. The first expedient, to which the General had 
recourse, for the purpose of extorting money from the 
unhappy prisoners, confided to his charge, was the morn- 
wg muster, Or appel. 

‘* All the British prisoners were ordered to appear, and sign 
their names, every four and twenty hours, which, if neglected, 
a fine of two shillings and sixpence followed. Afterwards, the 
prisoners were required to sign their names twice in the course 
of the day. Then some received the indulgence, (of course, 
this indulgence was well paid for ) of presenting themselves but 
ouce every five days. At various periods, different regulations 
took place on this head; but no alteration ever happened in 
the contribution, which was invariably levied. Many persons, 
to save trouble, obtained certificates of ill-health, from a Freneh 
*doctor, and evaded the regulation this way. Others again 
were waited upon by the gendarmes, at their own lodgings, 





* This man, whose name was Madin, is said to have realized 
more property, by the sale of false vouchers, and certificates of 
ill-healta, than ever he gained by his professional practice, or 
the sale of his medicines. 
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where they inscribed their names in a book, kept for that pur- 
pose, and for which un additional remuneration was given.” 

Wirion, it appears, calculated his perquisites, resulting 
from the regulations of the muster, at fifty pounds per 
month, and for a considerable length of time, we are 
told by the author, his profits greatly exceeded that sum. 
But, at length, they fell off to that degree, that this regu- 
lation was abolished, and measures of *severity adopted ; 
as far more lucrative in their ultimate results, than a 
system of lenity and indulgence. 

The General’s brain, ever fertile in resources, soon hit 
upon a most notable project for increasing his gains. This 
was no other than a measure of finance, bottomed upon 
the irresistible propensity which exists between the two 
sexes. Ina word, General Wirion resolved to levy a tax 
upon ConcuPiscENCE. 

The General accordingly sent for our author, and ex- 
claimed in raptures that he had devised a scheme, which 
would afford a rich harvest. He then ordered Latreille 
to collect him correct and detailed information, respect- 
ing the under-mentioned persons. 

1. Kept mistresses of the richest hostages, &c. 

2. Those living with officers of inferior rank. 

3. ‘Those cohabiting with the poorer classes. And 

4. The common prostitutes. 

Of all these several classes of Cyprians, the author was 
ordered to furnish, without delay, every possible detail, 
not forgetting even their place of nativity, and where they 
resided previous to their coming to Verdun. Wirion 





* The first omission to attend the muster, was punished 
with a short imprisonment in the Citadel, or atthe offender’s 
own abode, where he would have a soldier placed over him, at 
the expence of five shillings per day. On thesecond aggression, 
the unfortunate prisoner was directly condnceted toa fortress, used 
as a depot of punishment, called Bitche, Whenever this hap- 
pened, the General would listen to no « plications, or excuses, 


however well grounded; his laconi« tnd brutal reply, was, 
** Bitche.” 
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declared it to be his intention to solicit the Minister to place 
the whole of these unfortunate females under his own im- 
mediate jurisdiction and superintendance. That Wirion pro- 
mised himself a rich and golden harvest from this notable 
expedient, is evident from his own express words, as re- 
corded by our author : “‘ Those, who wish to remain in the 
town, shall shortly learn, at what price they can stop!” 

In conformity with the above orders, our author incon- 
tinently fell to work, and in the course of a month pre- 

sented the following result to his master 

No. 1. Kept Mistresses—75 

2. Ditto—————--—52 

3. Ditto 37 

4, Street-walkers—-478 





Total 642 
But, it was not sufficient for General Wirion’s purpose 
to obtain a return of the frail sisterhood, by profession ; 
his views extended much further. Our author therefore 


received instructions to prepare and draw up a list of the 
married dames of Verdun, who were known or suspected 
to commit des faux pas. Our indefatigable author accord- 
ingly recommenced his labours, and after entering into 
the requisite investigation, returned to the General a 
catalogue of two hundred and forty married ladies. From 
these lists it appears that the total number of females, at 
Verdun, supposed to be more or less attached to the 
English prisoners, amounted to eight hundred and eighty 
two, out-numbering the prisoners by twenty-five persons ! 

The Minister of War, however, to Wirion’s no small 
disappointment, did not acquiesce in the propriety of 
the measure proposed by the commandant of Verdun, 
to whom he returned the following answer : 

*« Sir, 

“* Notwithstanding the observations you have submitted to 
me, respecting the women, I cannot grant your request. Nay, 
were your town in a state of siege, such an authority would not 
be accorded, because it would be contrary to law. You have 
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the power, and can exercise it at discretion, of applying to me, 
or my subordinates, for the removal of any persons you may 
judge proper, and in this way your wishes will always meet 
with attention.” 

The receipt of this letter threw Wirion into a violent 
rage: ‘ There, (said he to our author) have I not always 
told you, that in-our government, whatever plan of ame- 
lioration is offered, invariably meets with opposition ? I 
will have nothing to do with the minister’s subordinates, 
they are a set of idiots.” 

This refusal, on the part of the minister, to promote 
and abet the cupidity of the General, obliged the Jatter 
to devise new modes of extorting money. A most rigo- 
rous police was accordingly established; twenty of the 
most cunning and experienced of theCyprian corps were 
engaged in the honourable capacity of spies, as well over 
the English, as over the rest of the frail sisterhood, at the 
rate of two pounds sterling per month. To these were 
associated ten of the inhabitants of Verdun, each at ten 
pence per day. The most trivial occurrences were noticed 
and regularly reported, and into such minute details did 
these hired informers enter, that the author assures us, that 
a description was rendered of all the robes, bonnets, tip- 
pets, &c. which the English ladies received from Paris. 

Another mode of extortion was most successfully prac- 
tised, in the grant of permissions to the prisoners to go 
outside of the gates of the town. Of these permissions 
there were two species; theene which was restricted to 
two gates, cost half a crown per bead—the other, which 


extended to the third gate, was charged five shillings. If 


the prisoner had the misfortune to lose or mislay his per- 
mission, he was obliged to purchase another, which was 
not granted without much difficulty and delay, in order 
to enhance the value of the indulgence. And we are 
told, that one of the General’s aide-de-camps was in the 
practice of stealing these permissions, which were dj- 
rected, on the egress of the prisoners from the town, to be 
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left with the gendarme on duty at the gate, in order to 
compel the parties to purchase tresh passports. 

Permissions to reside in the country were granted at a 
higher price. Among the prisoners enjoying this indul- 
gence was a hostage, who had been recommended to the 
General by a French superior officer of high rank. ‘This 
circumstance, however, did not prevent the Englishman 
from being fleeced as much as possible. ‘“ I honor the 
man, (said Wirion) but I want money; the appels have 
dwindled away to nothing, and my funds must be re- 
cruited. See what you can do, Latreille.”—Our author 
accordingly, of his own accord, debited the gentleman in 
question at the rate of ten shillings per month; and as 
the latter paid regularly, and without any murmuring, le 
ranked high in the General’s esteem, and was left to re- 
side quietly and without interruption in the country for 
the space of nearly six years. The following anecdote, 
recorded by our author, relative to this gentleman, will 
tend to throw considerable light on the advantage, which 
Wirion never failed to derive {from any favour or indul- 
gence accorded to his prisoners. We give the anecdote 
in the author’s own words : 

‘© At one period, the same person having learnt that several 
of the prisoners had presented the General with tokens of their 
respect, thougat that he also could not delay evincing his grati- 
tude. He determined therefore on offering a costly telescope, 
and requested my opinion, which I declined giving; but in 
return mentioned the subject of the periodical advances, which 
had been hitherto made for him. Notwithstanding this unex- 
pected call, he resolved to make a further sacrifice of the teles- 
cope, and forwarded it accordingly, with a short complimentary 
letter. Wirion, highly indignant that an object of this nature 
should be sent to him, instead of meney, flew mto the most 
violent rage, and for some minutes arrested the messenger, 
(a peasant lass, who was so terrified that she absolutely fainted) 
who had brought it. On ascertaining, however, the real value 


of the gift to be fifty pounds, he suffered his anger to subside, 
and added it to the number of his valuables,” 
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‘** A young midshipman, who passed for being rich, and was 
consequently greatly esteemed by the General, was allowed, 
with his friend, to live out of town, at the urgent intercession 
of Madame Wirion. The General, however, almost regretted 
his complaisance, and observed to me, that his wife had much 
better occupy herself with domestic concerns, than those of his 
depot. ‘I shall not fail to be the dupe,’—he added— it is true 
lam Commander-in-chief at Verdun ; but petticoat govern- 
ment will be obeyed; sol submit.’ On this occasion gold 
snuff-boxes and costly watches were not spared to ‘ Madame 
la Générale*.”’ , 

Clubs, of which a number were formed amongst the 
English at Verdun, proved another source of profit to 
the general. Each society stood taxed at the rate of 
twenty-five shillings per month. ‘This sum was declared 
to be collected and appropriated for the poor; but every 
farthing of the money went to Wirion. Horse-racing was 
likewise turned to great advantage by the General, who 
would frequently cause the gates to be shut, and prohibit 
this species of amusement, merely to enhance the price of 
his permission. But his chief mine of wealth for a length 
of time centered in the Gambling Banks. On this sub- 
ject our author observes : 

* Wirion was advised to allow the establishment of Rouge et 
Noir tables, pharo banks, &c. &c. This pernicious counsel 
was not thrown away upon him. Aware of the resources they 
might create, he entered warmly into the plan; wrote to 
Paris, and persuaded government to tolerate a set of black-legs 
at Verdun. On the arrival of these fellows, a serious difficulty 
arose :—the General, as customary, insisted that a large sum 
should be forth-coming, for the payment of bis police. It was 





‘* This lady was extremely coarse and vulgar in her beha- 
viour, and equally avaricious with her husband. In other re- 
spects she had not a bad heart. She commenced by being the 
General's mistress, and became his wife, in consequence of the 
care and attention she bestowed upon him, during a long and 
dangerous illness, his recovery from which he attributed solely 
to her unwearied assiduities. 
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in vain represented that four or five gendarmes would suffice, 
and answer every legitimaté purpose, as well as four or five 
hundred. Wirion’s reply was pithy—‘ no cash, no play.’ The 
honourable gentlemen at last agreed, and a bonus of a hundred 
pounds, per month, was the sum fixed upon. It would be 
superfluous to dwell on the horrors engendered by this public 
nuisance. Midshipmen, masters of merchant-vessels, trades- 
men; in short every class of the young and unthinking, as 
likewise many of the opulent, and a few even of the reflecting, 
sacrificed their money and their quiet, on this new altar of de- 
struction. All who frequented the bank were extraordinarily 
watched. The General, who never slept when property was to 
be realized, had become a stock-holder in the concern, and 
although it eventually turned out the least lucrative of all his 
numerous speculations, yet was he not the less anxious that 
nobody should ruin himself, except at his shop. A rumour 
having reached his ears, that some new private hell had arisen, 
I was ordered to ascertain the fact. I soon succeeded—from 
thirty to forty persous assembled constantly, I found, at the 
house of a certain ex-colonel: on approaching the premises, 
the jingling of coin might be distinctly heard. I accordingly 
made my report. Wirion, with a ‘gaiety at once evincing the 
gladness of his heart, said: * Now you see the utility of my 


police: I own it is expensive, but this time my net will not 
come empty from the water. To night *Domanget shall ap- 





* Lieutenant of gendarmes, serving under Wirion, equally 
knavish at heart, but far inferior im head to his master. I can- 
not better paint this man’s character, than by recounting the 
following anecdote. A serjeant, in whose excuse we may 
perhaps plead poverty, had persuaded several of the English to 
buy lottery tickets for a horse he wished to part with, or rather 
to sell, at four times its value. The affair succeeded, and the 
winner of the animal being opulent, gratuitously surrendered 
it to the owner. Such good fortune could not long escape 
Domanget’s notice. He determined on disposing of a miserable 
hack, not werth ten pounds, in the same manner, and ordered 
me to procure purchasers for ninety numbers, at ten shillings 
each, making forty-five pounds, which I accomplished. The 
prize fell to a luckless hostage, of the name of Hutchinson, who 
gained a precarious existence, by teaching the Italian and 
other languages. ‘The poor professor, ignorant of his country- 
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pear among them; seize upon the head of the party, and 
sequester all the treasure. The first I will punish ; what to do 
with the second, will form the topic of future consideration.”’ 

‘This threat, however, it appears, was never carried 
into execution. ‘The person in question, the notorious 
soi-disant Colonel W*****, eluded the menaced blow, 
by becoming the General’s trusty and bosom friend, the 
confident of his most secret councils, and the partner in 
all his greedy speculations. By what means this sudden 
change was brought about, our author confesses himself 
unable to ascertain; but the reconciliation, he adds, was 
so complete and perfect, that the rank, the honor, and the 
knowledge of this new confederate, bécame the constant 
theme of the General’s panegyric. 

The gambling-banks being put a stop to, in 1806, by 
Napoleon’s decree, prohibiting all games of chance, with 
certain local exceptions, throughout the French empire, 
Wirion found himself under the necessity of resorting to 
a new system of peculation and extortion. Many of the 
hostages kept servants, whom they had brought with 
them from England, and in whose welfare they conse- 





man’s liberality, on a similar occasion, and unable, from the 
scantiness of his resources, wantonly to squander them, incau- 
tiously availed himself of his right, and took possession of the 
sorry beast, to the utter mortification and disappointment of the 
subaltern, who had fully reckoned on dobbin’s return. Hut- 
chinson almost immediately relinquished the nag to the incensed 
officer, for ten pounds; but the latter never forgave being 
made to pay for 8 own purchase ; and the Englishman having 
shortly afterwards omitted to attend the morning muster, or 
appel, was barbarously hurried off to Bitche by this hard-hearted 
lieutenant, where he remained five months, and then only ob- 
tained his return to Verdun, through the strong interest made 
with the General, in his favour, by some of his pupils. This 
despotism is the more inexcusable, as the punishment attached 
to Hutchinson’s offence (if offence it would be called) was 
simply the payment of halfa crown. I could relate numerous 
other acts of cruelty, practised by Domanget ; but the grovel- 
ing baseness of the present one cannot fail to exhibit his cha- 
racter in its true light, 
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sequently felt interested from every motive of justice and 
humanity. Wirion caused a list of sixteen of these poor 
fellows to be drawn up, whom he marched off, without 
previous notice, to the strong city of Metz, the capital of 
the department of the Moselle, and ordered to be kept 
there in close confinement in the military jail, As Wi- 
rion easily foresaw, the masters of these unfortunate ser- 
vants lost no time in applying for their return. To this 
humane request, Wirion assented, on condition of the 
payment of twelve pounds for every servant sent back to 
Verdun, a sacrifice, which, it was pretended, was indis- 
pensable to defray the expence of the requisite escort, 
though the distance from Verdun to Metz does not ex- 
ceed thirty-eight miles. One gentleman, in particular, 
solicited the return of his servant from the General, who 
could not on theinstant advance the money, but promised 
to be responsible for the amount. It so happened that 
another hostage petitioned in favour of his domestic, at 
the same time. Both had their request granted, and the 
valets rejoined their respective masters. But as they 
travelled together, guarded by a single gendarme, it 
struck the first applicant that, under such circumstances, 
he ought to be charged only half price. This observation 
was communicated to Wirion, who, furious at such a 
mode of reasoning, immediately signified to this “ nice 
calculator,” as he termed him, that if the stipulated sum 
was not immediateiy forthcoming, he should without 
delay be himself transferred tosome other place. 

An Irish lad, named James Connolly, incarcerated at 
Bitche, had prevailed on an English gentleman to solicit 
his removal to Verdun. Twelve pounds was the sum 
demanded for this favour. The cash was generously paid 
down on the nail by Connolly’s protector. Because the 
poor fellow, on his arrival at Verdun, objected to enter 
into the service of Captain Mundvillers (Wirion’s first 
aide-de-camp, and almost as great a robber as the General 


himself, who regarded him as his right hand) he was in 
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less than three weeks ordered back again to his old place 
of confinement at Bitche. MRemonstrances were made in 
his behalf, but to no effect. ‘The General sternly re- 
plied, that if Connolly would not continue ip the capacity 
of a domestic, he had no business at the depot of Verdun. 
The poor fellow fell ill on his road to Bitche, was taken 
to the military hospital at Metz, and there died ofa broken 
heart. 

Our author concludes this rubric, by stating that up- 
wards of two hundred masters of merchant vessels, im- 
prisoned at different depots, requested at different epochs 
their removal to that of Verdun. Their request was 
granted, on depositing five pounds per man. By this 
one single manceuvre, no less a sum than one thousand 
pounds found its way into the pockets of the General. 

The limits of our publication will not permit us to 
follow our author, through allthe extensive details he 
gives of the insatiable cupidity of Wirion, and the in- 
cessant frauds and vexations to which the unfortunate 
British prisoners of war, under his command, were ex- 
posed. From this disastrous recital, we hasten to a re- 
view of the events, which paved the way to the downfall 
of this petty tyrant, and ultimately precipitated. his ruin. 

The appointment of the Duke of Feltre, as Minister of 
War, in the place of Marshal Berthier, was considered by 
Wirion as a certain forerunner of his disgrace. Aware 
that the former was both just and honorable, he foresaw 
that the most momentous changes, with respect to the 
treatment of prisoners, would ensue. Accordingly, it 
was not long before the new Minister of War notified to 
Wirion his dissatisfaction with his conduct, as com- 
mandant, and withdrew from him the absolute power, 
with which he had for so many years been invested, over 
all the depots of British prisoners of war throughout the 
whole extent of the French empire. At the same time 
the minister signified his wish that the ten citizens, em- 
ployed as spies upon the English, might be discontinued. 
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‘* On this occasion (writes our author) the General sent for me. 
After a few preliminary observations: ‘* My good Latreille 
(said Wirion) the supports of my administration are destroyed, 
I have no longer an effective police; it is not allowed. How 
shall Imanage to pay those of my suberdinates, who remain ? 
Cannot you advise? We must henceforward be-doubly secret 
in our movements. Let us be on our guard against this new 
minister. Heis an Englishman, and has many of his country- 
men in his offices. I have been forewarned—I augur very ill 
from this appointment, not solely on my account, but the coun- 
try’s. I perceive I have not the duke’s confidence. We must 
narrowly watch the richest amongst the English; they alone 
could correspond with his excellency. Under Berthier I felt 
easy ; I was personally known to him, and he gave me authority, 
of which this man disapproves, nay more, revokes. Apparently, 
he knows all that has passed; but let the worst come to the 
worst, my accounts are in order: and if they teize me, I will 
further reduce my establishment, which is certainly expensive, 
and the depot may take care of itself. Besides, I think of 
requesting my removal from the present charge. Iam com- 
pletely wearied out, and I see nothing farther is to be done. 
I look forward to numerous escapes, You know that I had 
maintained against that ape, *Regnier, that no prisoner of war 
could be sued for debt; but the presence of the emperor has 
destroyed all, and the ftgrocer’s efforts have prevailed. How 
shall I now retain persons, overwhelmed with embarrassments, 
in bondage so many years, and with scarcely a chance of ever 
being set at liberty? I cannot continue at Verdun; things, I 
am sure, will not go well. Curse on this unlucky change! it 
has blasted all my projects. Ah! how wretched is a soldier! 





* The minister of justice. 

+ The president of the tribunal of commerce, at Verdun. 
When Napoleon passed through Verdun, after the treaty of 
Tilsit, he was petitioned by the inhabitants, to authorize the 
arrest and imprisonment of any foreigner, failing in his engage- 
ments towards a creditor, The grace was accorded by the 
emperor, and the hapless individuals, whose necessities, or 
whose extravagance, drove them to run in debt, soon felt the 
smart of this additional aggravation of their captivity. 
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a victim from his very onset; devoted to every misery. One 
like me, who has served courageously, and faced the greatest 
dangers in the revolution, now to be on the brink of ruin and 
disgrace, is hard indeed! I have done every thing for this 
unhappy depot ; yet, what have I not to fear from those, who 
surround me? They are, from first to last, intriguers, and 
you will see their venom, now that they find themselves sup- 
ported. But I do not dread them. What can they say other- 
wise, than that I have been too complaisant? Except the 
trifles you are acquainted with, they never gave me any thing. 
And the fines they have sometimes paid, have invariably been 
forced from them. I can assure you, that I have spent at 
Verdun, upwards of three hundred pounds of my own money. 
But it is of little consequence—I am childless—nothing but 
Madam Wirion attaches me to life.—One of my greatest plea- 
sures will be to recompense you. You are, I know, poor and 
miserable ; but I will interest myself, and you shall be pro- 
moted. 1 hope, also, that the English will befriend you—they 
are not all illiberal—they owe you obligations. I am notigno- 
rant of what you have done for them, and am convinced, that 
your measures have always been for the best. In my particular, 
I thank you sincerely for having so often prevented the occur, 
rence of evil. I owe chiefly to you the success I have met 
with in my command ; depend always upon me, and continue 
to merit my esteem.” 

From the above confidential disclosure, the reader will 
perceive how justly apprehensive Wirion was of his vex- 
ations and extortions being at last brought to severe 
investigation. ‘The measure of his offence was now 
nearly full, and required but the smallest addition to 
cause it to overflow. A very oppressive measure adopt- 
ed towards the masters of merchant vessels, whom he 
compelled to reside, ten in the same house, making each 
individual responsible for the actions of the whole squad of 
ten, and exacting from them the sum of four shillings each, 
per month, under the head of police, compelled the masters 
in the merchant service, to invoke and throw themselves 
upon the protection of the senior officer of the British Navy 
at Verdun, Sir Thomas Lavie, captain of his Majesty’s 
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late ship La Blanche. This officer, greatly to his credit, 
stood forward boldly in their defence; and caused the 
whole of Wirion’s oppressive conduct towards the priso- 
ners to be represented to his excellency, the Minister of - 
War. Wirion, perceiving the storm which was gather- 
ing over his head, lost sight of all prudence, and became 
absolutely furious. Instead of seeking to accommodate the 
business, and appease his adversary, he ordered Sir ‘Tho- 
mas Lavie to be arrested in the night, seized upon all his 
papers, and hurried him off to the strong fortress of Mont- 
medy. But these acts of violence came too late: the Duke 
de Feltre had been apprized of all Wirion’s transactions ; 
he therefore gave orders for the General’s instant appear- 
ance at Paris. Wirion left the depot of Verdun on the 
14th of September, 1809. On his arrival in the capital, 
a detailed statement of his robberies and exactions was 
delivered to him, with peremptory injunctions to reply 
thereto directly. His intimate friend Marshal Bernadotte 
(now Crown Prince of Sweden) interested himself in his 
favour with Napoleon. ‘The Emperor answered, that he 
wished as much as any one to draw Wirion out ofa 
scrape, and that the best proof he could give of his in- 
clinations, was to order his immediate trial, and appoint 
Marshal Bernadotte president of the court. As soon as 
this determination was announced tothe unhappy general, 
he attired himself in his full uniform, drove to the Bois 
de Boulogne, and blew out his brains. 

.Such was the end of a man, who for a season revelled 
in all the abuse of power, and from long practice flatter- 
ed himself, that he might gratify his sordid lusts, and 
commit injustice with impunity. His two aides-de-camp, 
together with the worthy associate of his rapine, Lieute- 
nant Domanget, participated in his disgrace, and were 
dismissed the service, without form of trial. 

COURCELLES. 


This officer succeeded Wirion, in the command of the 
depot. During the General's time, he was commandant 
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of the department of the Meuse, and of the town of Ver- 
dun, but the police and government of the prisoners ap- 
pertained exclusively to Wirion. Courcelles belonged to 
a respectable family, and was in affluent circumstances— 
advantages, however, which neither rendered him socia- 
ble, nor honest. He was in an equal degree ignorant, 
wicked, miserly, and inhuman, possessing all the vices 
of his predecessor, without his talents. . Where passion 
drove the one, there *avarice led the other ;—where pas- 
sion mastered the former, there cruelty trumphed over 
the latter. Courcelles commenced by arraigning the 
measures of Wirion, he finished by plunging still deeper 
into his errors and vices, 

Most of the extortions, practised by Wirion, were car- 
ried on under his successor. But the master-piece of 
Courcelles’ policy was the obtaining a permission from 





* On the birth of the King of Rome, which was celebrated 
at Verdun with great rejoicings, Courcelles desired a publican 
to give ten gendarmes, who fired the cannon, a bottle of wine 
each, This was done, but when the publican presented his 
bill, Courcelles refused payment, alledging that he had deli- 
vered ne positive orders on the subject. The inn-keeper cited 
him before a justice of the peace, and produced witnesses to 
the fact, when the commandant was sentenced to pay eighteen 
shillings for the wine, and seven shillings and sixpence, law ex- 
pences. 

The following anecdote related by our author, will serve to 
throw additional light upon the vile and unfeeling character of 
this commander. One hundred Spanish priests, taken at Sara- 
gossa, had on their way to Montmedy, to pass through Verdun. 
Courcelles sent out all the military of the garrison, with their 
music, to meet them. On entering the town, one of the priso- 
ners, a general, requested that the party might be lodged as 
commodiously as possible. ‘ Yes’—answered Courcelles, with 
am insulting air, ‘ I will quarter you in the best inn the place 
affords,’ This best inn was the Porte Chaussée Jail, where 
they were confined three days. All communication between 
them and the English, as also the citizens, was strictly forbid- 
den: But both the English and the inbabitants, listening only 
to the dictates of humanity, disregarded the commandant’s 
threats, and contrived to furnish the unhappy Spaniards with 
the articles of which they stood in the greatest need. 
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the Minister of War, under pretence of the facility with 
which the prisoners effected their escape from the town 
of Verdun, of forming a permanent depot of such persons, 
as to him might appear to be little relied upon, in the 
monastery of St. Vannes, in the citadel. This convent was 
sufficiently spacious to contain five hundred persons, and 
in this, for reasons which will immediately appear, Cour- 
celles determined that a great part of the depot should be 
confined. 

The commandant’s property consisted chiefly in vine- 
yards. Hitherto he had sold little of his wine at Ver- 
dun; but lucrative prospects now opened to bis view. 
The chief turnkey of the citadel, who also kept the can- 
teens, was a natural son of Courcelles. ‘The commandant 
sent for him, and accosted him to the following effect: 
“ The time is now arrived, when we may both enrich 
ourselves. What I propose to do is as much for your 
good as for my own. We shall soon have within these 
walls (Courcelles, as commandant of the town, resided in 
the citadel) the richest of the English. I do not fear 
them; neither shall they find a Wirionin me. If you 
manage matters well, you can easily sell the annual pro- 
duce of my estates. The wine, you know, is excellent, 
and you may obtain for it a capital price. I promise 
you that not a single merchant shall ever pass the gates 
to oppose you. Hence, you see, the scheme cannot fail. 
Lonly annex one condition—no credit. If you give any, 
it will be for your own account, and you will be the 
dupe.” 

The experiment was immediately made with forty 
midshipmen, who were securely lodged in.the convent. 
‘These were followed, in less than two months, by thirty- 
one hostages ; and these again, in a few weeks, by nedfly 
one hundred more midshipmen. The least fault, com- 
mftted by those in town, was punished by instant removal 
to the citadel. Remonstrances were made, as well by 
some of the principal English, in favour of their friends, 
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as by the inhabitants of the town, but to no effect. The 
profits resulting to Courcelles, from this incarceration of 
the British prisoners of war in the citadel, were too great 
to be lightly abandoned. His wine went off merrily, the 
sale of which filled his purse with equal expedition and 
safety. But the turnkey, not paying due attention to the 
injunctions of his father, had unwarily suffered his heart 
to expand, and had given credit to some of the midship- 
men to the amount of nearly sixty pounds, which, in de- 
spite of menaces, he could not recover. On applying for 
assistance, in this dilemma, to his dear papa, he was se- 
verely reprimanded for his want of prudence and disobe- 
dience of positive orders. In the end, it was agreed, be- 
tween Courcelles and his worthy coadjutor, that the only 
method to make up for the loss incurred, was by making 
a commensurate rise in the price of the wine. 

As might easily have been foreseen, the midshipmen 
confined in such numbers, in such circumscribed limits, 
and debarred from all salutary exercise and amusement, 
not unfrequently gave into every kind of excess, and 
created much riot and disorder. On one of these occa- 
sions, Courcelles ordered fourteen of the most turbulent 
to be confined in a dungeon, of such small dimensions, 
that they had nearly been suffocated. Complaint having 
been made on this subject by the senior British officer, 
the Commandant had the brutality to reply—*‘ the more 
the merrier ; the weather is very cold, and they will 
therefore serve to keep each other warm.” 

Not content with the exorbitant profits derived from 
the sale of his wine, Courcelles pretended that his orders 
were to confine the prisoners in the souterrains of the 
citadel, and not in the convent, and therefore, as he bad 
appropriated the latter to their use from motives of mere 
humanity, it was but just that they should reimburse him 
for the necessary repairs the building had lately under 
gone for their accommodation. He ordered therefore, 
that every prisoner should contribute a certain montily 


sum, towards the expence of the said repairs. ‘To the 
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midshipmen, whose income was very trifling indeed, this 
charge became a serious object; and understanding that 
it was the Commandant’s intention, to deduct the said 
charge from their pay, they sent a remonstrance on this 
subject to the senior officer of the navy. This gentleman 
promised to resist the iniquitous claim, shouldany attempt 
be made to enforce it. Nor was it long before his resolue 
tion was put tothetest. At the expiration of the month, 
the Commandantdesired him to retain a certain sum from 
the pay of the midshipmen, for lodging money. The an- 
swer of the British senior officer to this unjust demand, 
was truly dignified. ‘* You, Sir,” (said Captain Otter, ad- 
dressing himself to the Commandant) ‘‘ may lord it over 
my countrymen; for unhappily they are but too much 
in your power. But you shall never force me to aid you 
in your exactions; nor shall any punishment you can 
inflict, ever induce me to act dishonourably. Your order 
is unjust, and I will not listen to it.” 

This firm language intimidated Courcelles to that 
degree, that he judged it prudent not to enforce his 
pretensions. ‘To make an iniquitous demand, evinces 
villany ; to abandon it, as soon as it is made, is adding 
weakness to roguerv. ‘The ass in the lion’s skin was not 
long the terror of the village. The midshipmen finding 
Courcelles give way soeasily, on the first show of resist- 
ance, determined on petitioning the minister of war. 
They accordingly forwarded a statement of their grievan- 
ces to his excellency, among which were the following. 

First, That they were compelled to purchase, at an 
exorbitant price, the Commandant’s wine. 

Secondly, That a deduction was made from their pay, 
as during the administration of Wirion. 

Thirdly, That an attempt had been made, to force 
them to subscribe for the apartments, into which they 
had been thrust, in the citadel. 

Their petition had the desired effect. The minister 
of war deputed a general from Paris, to whom were asso- 
ciated two British officers, to enquire into the conduct of 
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the Commandant. The result of this investigation was, 
that the new lieutenant of gendarmerie, Massin, who 
had succeeded Domanget, on whom Courcelles saddled 
all the blame, blew his brains out ina fit of despair, On 
Courceiles announcing the fatal event to the minister, 
his excellency returned for answer, that he was already 
apprized of the fact, with all its attendant circumstances, 
and that Courcelles himselfhad entirely forfeited his confi- 
dence. Accordingly, on the 14th of September he was su- 
perseded in the command of the depot, which he had held 
precisely two years, as well as in that of the town of Ver- 
dun; aud on the 17th in that of the department of the 
Meuse, and ignominiously dismissed from the army, after 
a service of forty-six years. 

Thus finished the military career of Courcelles, who 
during the whole course of his life never gave utterance 
to a liberal sentiment, nor life to a generous action. Af- 
ter his dismissal, he was mean enough to endeavour to 
remain in the house he occupied, rent free, as command- 
ant in the citadel. His successor was absolutely obliged 
to have recourse to force, to turn him out. 


BARON DE BEAUCHENE. 


The Colonel Baron de Beauchene took the command 
of the depot of Verdun, on the 14th September, 1811. 
He was in every respect the direct reverse of both his 
predecessors. By his affability and impartial justice, he 
acquired the confidence and esteem of all the British 
prisoners, who under his command, in a great measure, 
lost sight of the evils of their long captivity. But they 
had not long the happiness of living under his adminis- 
tration. The baron died, after a short illness, on the 27th 
March, 1813, carrying with him to the grave the respect 
and regrets, as well of the prisoners, as of the inhabitants 
at large. His funeral was attended by all the English, 
in Verdun ; the officers of the army and navy appearing 
in full uniform on the melancholy occasion. In proof of 
their veneration for the Baron Beauchene, the English 
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prisoners raised a subscription, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a monument to his memory; but the minister, to 
whom the intention was obliged to be previously submit- 
ted, did not approve of the project. 


De MEULAN. 


Major de Meulan succeeded to the command of the 
depot, on the 24th of April, 1814. Treading precisely 
in the steps of the late baron, he gave universal satisfac- 
tion, and was equally esteemed by the English prisoners, 
during the short period of his command, which, in con- 
sequence of the advance and astonishing success of the 
allies, terminated in April, 1814. Passports were at the 
end of this month delivered to the English, to go where- 
ever they pleased, and thus was the depot broken up, after 
an existence of ten years and five months. 

We have been the more copious in our extracts from 
the above work, in consequence of its not being publish- 


ed by any regular bookseller, but merely disposed of by 
the author, a corporal of gendarmes, at present in Lon- 
don, among those of the English, who were prisoners of 


war in France. He is, we understand, in very great cis- 


tress, being left totally unprovided for, with a wife and 
eight children, after thirty-five years of service. The 
name of Black George was given him, by the English at 


‘Verdun, and for years our author never went by any 
other appeilation. 
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Private theatres are more in vogue than ever at Paris; 
from the boy that stands behind the grocer’s counter, to 
the tinker that wanders through the streets; every one 
is ambitious to perform a distinguished character. It is, 
we have been credibly informed by some amateurs, won- 
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derful to witness the grace, harmony and nature which 
they display, in singing. some of the most difficult airs 
of the opera. 

That theatre, at which every one weeps more than he 
laughs, and which is very unaptly styled Theatre de La 
Gaieté, has a most excellent confectioner employed to 
furnish refreshments for the coffee-room, and whose name 
is Caréme (Lent). A tasteless journal, called ? Aristargue, 
is employed to puff off all the pieces enacted there; a 
chief actress of the name of Suzanne; a musician, solely 
employed in the composition of plaintive music for melo- 
dramas, and who calls himself Piccint. Can any names 
be more perfectly in unison with the state of things at 
this theatre ? 

After the condemnation of several new pieces, the 
managers of the Theatre de La Porte St. Martin, have 
thought fit to appoint a committee, composed of the first 
literary characters, to pronounce judgment on those pro- 
ductions they mean to offer the public. The example 
of the Vaudeville theatre proves, however, that these 
means are not infallible. 

Mademoiselle Georges and Talma, our Parisian corre- 
spondent informs us, have had for some time a voyage to 
England in contemplation. We would rather advise 
them to stay where they are; we have foreigners enough 
already, to the prejudice of native talent; and we hope 
that John Bull will know his own interests better, than 
ever to have here a company of French comedians. 

Why do the most interesting dramas expire with the 
year: We expect notagain to behold a Racine or a Mo- 
liere; but when a piece universally attracts and moves the 
passions, why is it consigned to oblivion, and not kept as 
a stockipiece ? How charming is the melo-drama of Jsan- 
yina! but then, it is without subterranecous dungeons, 

without poignarding, or fireworks, and therefore it now 
ceases to be played before a public, who delight only in 
noise, battles, mysterious caverns, and banditti, But 
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the language of Isaurina is sweet, and amply compensates 
for its want of pomp and decoration. 

We know not whether it is speaking in the praise of 
the French opera, when our Parisian correspondent in- 
forms us, that the audience is brilliant, crowded, and that 
all who compose it, are ready to expire with laughter!!! 
In the doges grillées, or private boxes, they are generally 
employed in cards or gallantry. 
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LORD COCHRANE versus LORD ELLEN- 
BOROUGH. 


Tue recent charges preferred by the Westminster 
member in the House of Commons, against the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, must naturally draw the 
public attention to the prosecution instituted against 
Lord Cochrane and certain other persons, by the gentle- 
men of the Stock Exchange. It is well known to our 
readers, that in consequence of the said prosecution, his 
lordship was not merely sentenced to imprisonment and 
fine, but expelled the House of Commons, declared in- 
capable of serving in his Majesty’s navy, and that his 
name and escutcheon were erased from the order of the 
Knights of the Bath. 

However convinced may have been the judge, who 
sat on the trial of the noble lord; however convinced 
may have been the jury, who, acting under the direction 
of that judge, found his lordship guilty, it does not appear 
that the country at large entertained the same opinion, 
respecting his lordship. Else certainly would he not 
have been re-elected for Westminster, as member for 
which he at this moment holds a seat in parliament. 
But however honorable such re-election cannot fail to 
be and is to his lordship’s character, however grateful to 
his feelings, the matter, in our humble opinion, ought 
not to rest here.—Of the two alternatives one must ne- 
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cessarily be the fact. Was his lordship guilty of the 
conspiracy, with which he was charged, or was he not? 
The verdict of the jury, as already stated, has pronounced 
against him, and it is in consequence of such verdict that 
his lordship was expelled the House of Commons, on 
the principle that no man, convicted in a court of justice 
of a fraudulent action, can occupy a seat in that house.— 
The question therefore at once resolves to this—Is his 
lordship an honorable man, or ishe not? In the latter 
case, he ought not under any circumstances whatever, to 
be a member of that august body. But if on the other 
hand, he be truly an honorable man, as appears to be the 
general opinion, it is not sufficient to re-elect him for 
Westminster. ‘The judgment pronounced against him 
ought to be rescinded; the wrongs done to his reputation 
repaired; his honours and distinctions restored to him, 
and full reparation made to him for the injustice he has 
suffered. Lord Cochrane is entitled to the same expration 
and atonement, which were awarded in the case of Wilkes. 
The very dignity of parliament is involved in this discus- 
sion; for as long as any legal stigma is suffered to remain 
upon the character of Lord Cochrane, it attaches to the 
whole collective body of the House of Commons. Either 
he is worthy to sit in parliament, or he is unworthy. If 
the former, the whole house ought to take up his cause, 
and insist on justice being done to a member of the legis- 
lature, whose injured reputation so essentially compro- 
mises their own. 

We were led to these considerations, in the first place 
by the charges exhibited by the noble lord, in the House 
of Commons, against Lord Ellenborough, whom Lord 
Cochrane roundly accuses of the most flagrant partiality 
and injustice, in his capacity of judge. Secondly, the 
legality of the prosecution itself, instituted against his 
lordship by the committee of the Stock Exchange, may 
with great propriety be called into question. On this 
subject some very judicious remarks are offered in a 
work just published, on the system of Stock Jobbing, in 
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which the author not merely exposes the secret tricks 
and machinations put in practice, to operate the rise and 
fall of the funds ; but traces the present alarming distress 
of the commercial and agricultural interests, to the system 
of gambling carried on at the Stock Exchange. In this 
work the author has not been sparing of animadversion. 
He speaks some bold truths, and discloses a series of 
peculation and of fraud, which well merit the most seri- 
ous attention of the legislature. 

But to return to the case of Lord Cochrane—*‘‘ One of 
the most extraordinary circumstances, (writes our author) 
which has distinguished the “ new era,” and which, we 
conceive, has not yet been canvassed with the attention 
which its importance deserves, is the very remarkable 
trial and sentence executed on the Hon. Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, Baronet, commonly called Lord Cochrane, and 
several other persons, indicted with him for a conspiracy 
to raise the price of the public funds, with the intention 
to defraud the prosecutors, (the “‘ gentlemen of the Stock 
Exchange”) by fabricating false news, and eirculat- 
ing and publishing false reports and information, for the 
purposes aforesaid. 

** Until this prosecution took place, it was generally 
understood, that any means of operating on the funds, by 
time-bargains, and propagating any reports of a foreign 
- or domestic nature, calculated to influence their prices, 
was in no ways liable to prosecution; inasmuch as the 
parties who operated either by purchase or sale, were 
voluntarily placing their property at the hazard of such 
operations ; and solely, by their belief or disbelief im such 
news or reports, giving circulation and effect thereto, and 
thereby becoming parties to the transactions, whether 
legal or illegal; and gain being the object, both of the 
buyer and the seller. 

“During the great number of -years the funds have 
existed, no prosecution of this kind has taken place, and 
it ought, therefore, to be considered with every species of 
attention. Previous to the trial afore-mentioned, the 
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most ancient members of the Stock-Exchange (even of 
those who acted under the old establisliment) discounte- 
nanced the prosecution, and disclaimed all concern 
therein. The rest of “ the gentlemen,’ who undertook 
the prosecution, persevered and followed it up to con- 
viction, judgment, sentence, and execution of that sen- 
tence, and which has brought as much infamy as can, 
by operation of law, be inflicted upon the parties thus 
prosecuted. 

This prosecution was-by “ indictment for conspiracy,” 
and the law which has, we believe, for the first time, 
been promulgated thereon, stands thus: ‘* That to con- 
spire to cheat the king’s subjects for gain, is a most 
enormous crime.” His majesty’s ministers in the House 
of Commons, (according to the report of the debates in 
the newspapers) in commenting upon, and def nding 
the sentence passed on the defenders, affirm, ‘* That the 
morality of the country had been thereby upheld, and 
his majesty’s subjects defended from fraud and dis- 
honest conspiracies, for the future.” 

But as no administration of municipal jurisprudence 
appears to us to be more oppressive and unjust, than that 
species of justice, which is administered through the 
medium, or under the influence of party, we must decline 
for the present joining in the ratification of this ministerial 
definition of “ upholding the moral character of the 
country, and defending the property of his majesty’s sub- 
jects from the consequences of similar conspiracies.” 
We do not perceive any beneficial effects resulting from 
it, except we regard as such the natural consequence it 
has produced, of leaving the gentlemen of the Stock-E.x- 
change more secure in that system, which gives them 
such a decided advantage over the rest of the public, and 
of the emolument derived from which they are very 
sensible. 

The facts of the case appear to us to have been shortly 
these: Lord Cochrane and others, by means of their 
stock-brokers, entered into various speculations in time- 
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bargains with the “ gentlemen of the Stock-Exchange,” 
for the purchase and sale of large sums of the public 
funds, deliverable and payable at a certain future day, 
and at certain prices fixed. And the question seems to 
branch out into two points, 

ist. The breach of the statute or common law ; 

2dly. The immoral tendency of the transaction. 

On the breach of the statute, or common law of the 
case, it must be noted that both parties stand precisely 
in the same predicament, as without a sed/er there could 
be no buyer. And the selling for time being equally a 
breach of the law, as buying for time, (neither party being 
possessed of the requisite property, either funds to deliver, 
or money to pay for them) it is needless toadd, that the 
interests of the parties in thetime-bargains were pari passu 
in a direct inverse ratio. The price of the funds, on the 
settling day, was to determine what each party would 
then have to pay to or receive from the other. For neither 
party held the funds sold, or the money to pay for them, 
at the time agreed upon, for delivery or settlii:gday, and 
only intending to. pay or receive the difference, which 
might then arise between the price the said funds were 
bought and sold at, and the market-price of the same 
. funds on the settling day. 

Neither party could bring any action at law for the re- 
covery of such difference ; because neither party being 
possessed of the stock sold, the whole transaction became 
illegal, and a violation of the statute expressly enacted to 
prevent all persons from entering into such ‘speculations. 

To influence the prices of the funds, so as'to become a 
gainer by these speculations, Lord Cochrane and the 
others concerned therein, are charged with sending sun- 
dry persons to France, or to the enemy’s coast, to bring 
back réports, or fabricated news, respecting the déféeat of 
the enemy ; the triumph of the allied armies; ‘signing 
the preliminaries of peace, &c. &c. Such reports and 
information coming by express, or through a private 
channel, in anticipation of the post-offices, or the regular 
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advices to government, were conceived to be particularly 
advantageous to those, who should become firstacquainted 
with the information ; as, admitting the news so brought 
to be true, the beneficial consequences to these specula- 
tors in the funds were supposed to be sufficiently appa- 
rent, and to require no farther explanation. 

It is not presumed that there is any illegality in pro- 
curing such information, if practicable, and as the diffe- 
rences arising on the spe ‘ations in question, were not 
recoverable ina court of la_.,“it seems totally irreconcile- 
able to common sense, how such a prosecution as this 
(and this instituted for the first time) could be /egally 
entertained. | 

Upon the question as to its immorality, or as a trans- 
action, ‘‘ contra bonos mores,’ it must be observed, that 
the “ Gentlemen of the Stock-Exchange,” are full as 
notorious for availing themselves of all or every species 
of information, before others, which can or may in any 
wise affect the price of the public funds, and of lowering 
or advancing the prices, either by selling or buying for 
time, as the nature of the information so obtained will 
tend to effect their purposes. And as the “ Gentlemen 
of the Stock-Exchange,” either individually or collective- 
ly, are desirous of thus taking advantage of every other 
person or persons, with whom they may have such trans- 
actions, this breach of morality on their part, it is con- 
ceived, is to the full extent as much a transaction “‘ contra 
bonos mores,” as on the part of those prosecuted; and 
against whom judgment, sentence, and execution have 
been so extraordinarily had and obtained. 

’ The profits, however, which accrued on these trans- 
actions to the defendants, from the ‘‘ gentlemen of the 
Stock-Exchange,” it must be particularly remembered, 
were never paid to them. But “ these gentlemen,” pos- 
sibly ashamed of putting the money into their own 
pockets, which they had by their time-bargains thus 
clearly lost, take the liberty of withholding it from the 
claimants, and of applying it to public charities—a mark 
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of affectation, some will say, and a means to obtain po- 
P ‘arity and applause to themselves, at the expence of 
tue parties to whom the property was lost. Thisis a 
mode of proceeding, we humbly conceive, which tends 
full as much to corrupt the public morals, by making 
public charities participators of the deteition of property 
lost by gambling speculations, and almost as criminal, as 
if the party detaining had stolen such property, and 
dedicated it “in pios usos,” by way of atonement and 
expiation of the crime. 

We have not entered into the particulars of what has 
been detailed on the trial, as forming the conspiracy. 
But we conceive enough has been said to show that, as 
the transactions, on the part of the plaintiffs, were 
equally illegal with those of the defendants, no court of 
justice ought to entertain the cause. And we further 
are decidedly of opinion that, for the reasons adduced, 
the whole proceedings from the very beginning, as weil 
as the judgments, sentences, and executions thereon, 
ought to be annulled, rescinded and reversed, and com- 
pensation made for the injuries, which such sentences 
and executions have inflicted. 

To illustrate the advantages derived to this self-created 
and self-controuled establishmeut of the Stock-Exchange, 
from the system therein practised, we beg leave to state, 
that a list of the names of persons in that market has 
been handed to us, by which it appears that between 
twenty and thirty millions of property is estimated to be 
concentrated therein, the whole of which enormous sum 
has been acquired since the period, when that market 
was chunged from u public to a private one. 





—| 





CURIOUS LEGACIES to tHe THEATRICAL 
COMMUNITY. 
Mr. ScourGe, 
Aw old uncle of mine, a naturalist, who was also an 
enthusiastic admirer of the drama, and its adherents, died 
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lately ; and after leaving in bis will sundry curiosities to 
varivus political and other public characters, (of which 
I may hereafter communicate the particulars) directed 
that the following articles in bis museum should be given 
to certain Thespian individuals, whose names are here- 
under specified. In order that the parties may severally 
apply for, and obtain, their requests, 1 subjoin a correct 
enumeration of the legacies «and names, conceiv- 
ing that through your channel the notification may be 
most effectually promulgated. 


ITEMS. 


GreenGoose. . . . . Mr. Henry Harris. 
Pidgeon . .. . . ~« Mr. Elliston. 

Turtle Doves . . . . Mr. and Mrs, Egerton 
| eae os 

Game Chicken. . . . Mr. Emery. 

Cock Sparrow . . . . Mr. Braham. 

Old Grey Parrot. . . . Mrs. Sparks. 
Cormorant ... . . Mr. Tokely. 


Screech Owls .. . a rtatlagesinie and - Miss 
ughes. 


Maven... . « « « « Mbp. Terry. 
Vulture... .. . Mr. Kembie. 
aes. | ne 

Rook . .... . . Mr. Tommy Knight. 
Nightingale . . . . . Miss Stephens, 
Turkey-Cock . . . . Mr. Dowton. 


Stork . . . . . . . Mr. Barrymore. 
Water Wagtail . . . . Mrs. Mardyn. 
Bat ~ + 6 « « Mr. Chapman. 


Sky Lark. . . . . . Mrs. Dickons. 

Thrushes . . . . . . Mrs. Blandand Mrs. Liston. 
Ourang-Outang . . . . Mr. Liston. 

Ape,and Camelion . . Mr. Matthews. 

Bulifinch . . . . . . Irish Johustone, 

Jack Daw and Mate . . Mr. Young and Mrs, Bartley. 
Porpoise .... . . Mr. Bartley. 
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Stag. os - Mr. Conway. 
Tom-Tit . , » Mr. Knight. 
Jack-Ass . : - « Mr. Fawcett. 

Swan . : Mrs, Davison. 
Falcon . al we Mr. C. Kemble. 
Weazle on ti - « Mr. Blanchard, 
Badger .... Mr. Munden. 
Rhinoceros » « + «+ Mr, Raymond. 
Goldfinch. . -. . . The late Miss Mellon. 
Elephant . . . . . . Mr. Pope. 

Fawn ... .» - « + Miss§&. Booth. 
Dormouse . .. . . Miss L. Kelly. 
Guinea Fowls . - « The Dinner-Singers. 
Ear-Wig . . - « « Professor Brandon. 
Butterfly . . . . Mr. Jones. 

Two *Boars.. . - Mess. Holland and Wewitzer. 
Humming Bird . . «. - Miss ON’eil. 
Baboon .. .: . . Mr. Oxberry. 
Sea-Gull . . . . . « Mr. Incledon. 
Ninvny-Hammer .. . Mr. Sinclair. 
Redpole . . « + « + Mrs. Orger. 

Black Bear . . . . «~~ Growler Smith. 

Old Ewe... . Mrs. Harlowe. 
Sheep- Dog (a rare barker) Mr. Rae. 

Ey os ww hele Mrs. H. Johnston. 


As my uncle’s list is long, I shall confine myself, at 
present, to the above exhibition. The remainder of the 
contents of his museum, with the fortunate legatees to 
whom they are allotted, will occupy a page or two of 
your ensuing number. 

lam, 
Yours, &c. 
‘THe Executor. 
Don Saltero’s Coffee-house. 
* Some spell this differently, ‘* Bores.” 
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ROGUES ALL: 
OR, 
A CABINET DINNER. 
An additional Scene to the Beggar's Opera, as performed at 


PRRRKE FREER, 


A table covered with bottles, glasses, devilled biscuits, wal- 

nuts, chesnuts, and various other provocatives for hard drinking. 

Mat o’ the Mint ; Robin of Bagshot ; Filch ; Wat Dreary ; 
Nimming Ned ; and the rest of the gang seated. 





Mat o’ the Mint. Come, gentlemen, come, push about 
the bottle; by all the charms of money, we'll not part 
till day-light. We've done’em neatly! They’re all afraid 
of us; and it will be in vain for all the thief-catchers in 
England to attempt to prevent us from levying our usual 
contributions on the purses of the public. You, I am 
persuaded, dear Robin, you, who have faced all the dan- 
gers of travelling, and for which our captain rewarded 
you with the medal you wear, and which he tied with 
his own hands round your neck, for the deeds of death 
and danger you have performed: you never will, neither 
will we, I repeat, tell any of those of our colleagues, of 
whom we have the least suspicion, where we have stowed 
our last booty; nor, by any means, what we have bor- 
rowed from it. D—n it, is it not our own? And if 
our captain wants a bowl or two of punch extraordinary, 
or wishes to amuse himself with an old, fat, experienced 
dame, or if he chooses to divert himself with a magic lan- 
thorn, or a raree-show, or a sham fight, or to spend his 
money in a fair, ora sailing-match, what the d—! is that 
to any one of us, ifhe makes free to finger the common 
stock a little? 

Omnes. Nothing at all ;—Huzza, bravo! bravo! 

Filch. Come, those that can ‘speak so well, can sing, 
too; a song, a song, from the chair. 
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Mat.— 
Fill ev’ry purse ; for gold inspires us, 
Aud fires us 
With im -udence and joy. 
Let us dull slaves in work employ, 
To rob them only we're desirous, 
Fill every glass, &c. 

Gentlemen, I have sung at your request; but one 
thing yet vexes my mind; some rascals have crept in 
amongst us. 

Omnes. Who dare accuse us ? 

Mat. I accuse none here. No, you are all sound 
hearts and true; but did you not hear Twitcher call to 
me across the table at our last meeting, and declare he 
would not rest, till I had let him know how our last boo- 
ty had been expended ? and did not the city officers, one 
and all, vow vengeance against us, if we went on picking 
pockets in the manner we have done of late; without 
letting them come in for snacks ? 

Filch. That’s a fling at me, Mr. Mat o’ the Mint. 

Mat. No, no, Filch ; we know very well what you are 
made of. We have no fear of you: You will never for- 
get to worship the rising sun; and for why? Because, 
forsooth, its colour is that of gold. You gave us a pro- 
per sample of what you are capable of, when you filched 
the great heiress, by kicking your heels so well. And 
be assured, as long as ever you escape the gallows, so 
long will your fingers itch to empty every person’s poc- 
ket, but your own. , 

Robin of Bagshot. A truce with all private squabbles 
and bickerings, gentlemen, I conjure you. Ata critical 
moment like the present, we ought to think only of sup- 
porting our common cause, together with that of our 
noble captain. We have agreed and given our word of 
honour, one and all, to stand by each other, and to lead 
a merry life, at the expence of all who do not belong to 
our gang. We must pick the pockets of every man, 
woman, or child, who has one farthing left to support 
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our extravagance. Of course we are then all engaged 
in one common cause: and if any one will point out any 
other way of mending our circumstances, and enabling 
us to give swimming dinners, or rather to eat them, free 
of all expence to ourselves, I will thank him to put us 
in possession of this notable secret. In the mean time, 
however, I see none so feasible, and I am sure, what is 
better, none so lucrative to ourselves, as to take from the 
property of every one wherever we can lay our hands on 
it. Are not we watched by the continual eye of jealousy, 
as we travel on the road? Most undoubtedly we are— 
and on this point [ am ready to enter into -the minutest 
detail. I feel assured though, that considering the hard- 
ness of the times, which cows people’s spirits most con- 
foundedly, as wel! as the great want of money, and the 
expence of prosecutions, I feel convinced, I say, that the 
public will be too generous to pursue us for the trifling 
sum we shall take from their purses. AndI declare 
upon my honour, and have no hesitation to assert on oath, 
that Lam as eager and desirous to see the public relieved 
of their burthens, as they can possibly be themselves. 
(a general laugh.) 

Fiich. 1 doesn’t mean to take offence at what master 
Mat o’ the Mint has been pleased to say of me; but I 
hopes as how that some ones I could name at our last 
meeting will not be so forward to trouble us gentlemen 
with them there motions, as they have lately done. 

Mat. You all know, gentlemen, that the capital of our 
common stock has been very much drained for the last 
three years. At the same time let it be remembered, 
that if we were to keep too great a sum by us, it might 
become a public nuisance. I have long had it in con- 
templation for us to make an attack on the Bank. 


Enter Macheath. 


Gentlemen, well met; my heart is always with you, 
—but I find myself safer just now at B , than at our 
usual rendezvous. No ceremony [ beg. 
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Mat. (pulling out a parcel of papers)—We were just on 

the point of retiring, to proceed to business, but— 

Macheath. 1 will dispense with your company in a few 
minutes. At present I wish to ask a simple question or 

two. In the first place, is there any man among you 
who suspects my willingness to be at the head of affairs, 
and to command P 

Mat. We have all witnessed your willingness in this 
respect, and can likewise bear testimony to the use you 
make of your power and authority. 

Macheath. Am not I true to your whole gang ? 

Mat. 1 dare answer for it. 

Macheath. Have you not always shared: in my booty ? 

Mat. Why, my good sir, these questions ? you appear 
ruffled. 

Macheath. Keep but firm to me still, and you shall all 
be well rewarded. At the present moment I suspect 
some foul play. You know, gentlemen, that I am mar- 
ried! more’s my misfortune! You know likewise the 
natural cousequences of matrimony. It is the duty of a 
parent to make provision for his child. And not only 
must we look to our children, but to ourselves. There are 
great deficiencies and defalcations in our own affairs, 
which must be make good out of the common plunder. 
We must also increase our power, and try the force of 
arms. 

Omnes. We pledge ourselves to perform all you require. 

Macheath. You do well; and your zealand loyalty 
will soon be put to the proof. Though I have sent my 
wife a packing, I still must do something for the daugh- 
ter. You know, gentlemen, that I had nearly brought 
about a match between her, and a rich orange merchant. 
But when all the preliminaries had been adjusted, she 
suddenly declares off, and places her affections on the 
son of a tripe-boiler, not wortha penny. This, as you 
may easily suppose, not a little vexes me; but after alJ, 
girls are stubborn things, and will have their own way. 

She as well as her husband must be amply provided for, 
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in order to prove to the world the right we have to do 
as we please, in every instance, and on all occasions. 

Mat. This shall be done: and to prove to our noble 
captain our zeal for his service, we will instantly take 
the road, and levy contributions on the purse of every 
individual we can lay hold of. 


(Exeunt all but Macheath. 


A tumult is heard without, and the voice of Robin of 
Bagshot, crying out, “ Frank, Frank, let go, don’t throt- 
tle me; I will, I will—” 

Frank, Aye, aye, the bird that can sing and will not 
sing, must be made to sing; and you shall be made to 
speak, depend upon it; Iam glad to see any thing will 
bring you to your senses. 

(Macheath alarmed, recovers himself as the tumult sub- 
sides, and seats himself at table.) 

What a miserable creature is a sober man, with an 
empty purse! I could just as well be contented with one 
guinea, as with seven millions! By the bye, these fellows 
have left some excellent liquor behind them: and, 


When the heart of a man is deprest with cares, 
The mist is dispell’d, when the bottle appears ; 
When as the cork whizzes, it gurgles, it gurgles, 
To raise up the spirits, and charm the ears. 
Brisk is the juice of the sparkling champaign ; 
To it, and to it, and to it again. 

Brandy, 

The dandy, 

Gives pleasure, 

Sans measure, 
While draughts of Curagoa we jovially drain. 
(Scene closes.) 
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MY FATHER’s PORT-FOLLO. 
Sir, 

[ am the lineal descendant of a scribbling genius of the 
fifteenth century : and a mania for authorship ran in the 
blood of all my ancestors. In this age of literature, when 
every one seems infected with the desire of appearingin 
print, is it to be expected that I should belie the race 
from which I sprang, when even my old aunt, who was 
a milliner, and married to a jeweller, was crazy to ob- 
tain the notoriety of authorship? Poor woman! She 
quite gave up all the old concern, which by her great 
taste in dress she was so well calculated to fill, and 
which was become extremely lucrative to her; buta 
true branch of the family, she turned all her thoughts to 
literature. Heaven knows, pretty stuff it was she sent to 
the press! So sure wasshe to make use of, and often im- 
properly, the technical terms attached to her own and 
her husband’s profession, that when, in her poetic effu- 
sions, she wished to speak of Heaven's pure cerulean, she 
always said, the cornelian blue of Heaven! She never 
wrote of the rippling stream, but called it the gentle ruffle 
of the waters: and in her novels the word flounce was 
continually brought forward,to describe the scorn, with 
which her fair heroines quitted an apartment, when they 
were offended. In like manner, every tyrannical mother 
was continually trimming her daughter. Saiin, swansdown, 
and gossamer, feathers, flowers, and fringes, furnished her 
with abundance of epithets, expressive of softness, white- 
ness, or delicacy, the freshness of ath her heroines’ com- 
plexions, or the beauty of their doug eye-lashes. ‘The light 
veil of modesty was continually thrown over their fea- 
tures, while their eyes and lips emulated all the diamonds, 
rubies, and coral, in her husband’s shop. 

However, all this went down pretty smoothly, and 
when she became a widow her own trade, and that of 
her late husband, had furnished her with so many pretty 
metaphors, that she really did tolerably well as an au- 
thoress. Not such was the case with my dear father her 
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brother. He, poor soul! was often obliged to fag about 
with his manuscripts under his arm, from bookseller to 
bookseller, and think himself very fortunate indeed if he 
could sometimes sell a valuable work, enriched with ster- 
ling sense and sentiment, for the moderate sum of forty 
guineas: nay, sometimes he was even glad Jif he could 
sell it at all. , 

I was his only son, and heir to the little he left ; 
which, indeed, consisted of not much more than a few 
unpublished manuscripts, doomed perhaps, like some of 
my own works, never to see the light. For, before his 
death, I had long tried, in vain, to gain a name by my 
literary talents. Alas! it would not do: a sad fatality 
hovered over me, and while I would sometimes walk 
half over the town, running in and out of booksellers’ 
shops, to ask them whether they published such and 
such kind of works? how often have I been told, that 
unless the author had a very great name indeed they 
could not think of purchasing my work. Many and 
many a time have a few guineas been all the compensation 
I received for the labour of as many months. 

To return, however, to the port-folio of my father, 
which I found amongst his bequests. I discovered in it 
a melange of unfinished works, detached thoughts, mourn- 
ful or satirical, according as I suppose the impulse of the 
moment and existing circumstances had inspired, at the 
time they were penned. I could, indeed, scarcely wonder 
at my father’s ill success as an author; for the last work 
he had offered to the booksellers had offended the whole 
body, by particularly levelling its satire against them. 
The work was entitled, IJnstructions to Booksellers ; the 
nature of which may be seen in the following fragment, 
found in the port-folio. 


*ee ee ee & & HF F 
_ “ Observe well, when an author waits op you, wnpatro- 


nized, to make proposals, relative to the purchase of the 
copyright of his work—observe, I say, whether such 
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person, either male or female, possesses a certain meek- 
ness and diffidence of manner. If they do, send them 
off, with a disdainful refusal; for you may rest assured 
they have no fame, whatever may be their talents, and 
you will not easily make much money of their literary 
productions. In such case, add, if possible, to the 
anxiety of the author, in finding out by questions, which 
give him hopes, the whole plan and subject of his work, 
and then dismiss him with the unwelcome intelligence, 
that you must decline the offer. 

“If you are engaged in the scandalous publications of 
the day, be sure, if a work is offered you for purchase> 
filled with known characters and anecdotes of notoriety, 
yet delicately and well wrapped up, be sure to say it 
wants point, or that it is stupid. If really pointed, say 
you are fearful of committing yourself. If you wish to 
have the work, all these objections will gain you a cheaper 
bargain; for it is as well to buy manuscripts by the yard, 
as any other article of merchandize. ‘The intrinsic value 
is the dast thing to be attended to. 

“If a work should really strike you by that beauty of 
thought and sentiment, that happy flow of language, 
which, in spite of every prejudice, must ensure it po- 
pularity and success, especially if you personally know 
the author before you to have written a work or two, 
that sold well; yet, affecting ignorance of his or her per- 
son, do not fail to beat down the work to that degrading 
price, and turn the leaves over and over with that visible 
contempt, which shows you think it poor stuff. By such 


. manceuvres, you make the half desponding and diffident 


author ready to close with you, on your own terms. 

“ Observe well, whether the author’s dress, manners and 
outward appearance bespeak a state of easy independance. 
You will, by your frequent commerce with authors, 
easily discover in a female, whether her smartness, when 
she waits on you, is the effect of constant habit, or whe- 
ther she has put on her best bib and tucker, on the 
present occasion: And however well the (perhaps) only 
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second hand coat, and the se/f lackered boots may look, 
you will easily find out, whether the gentleman is poor, 
or whether he is in those comfortable circumstances, 
which do not require the aid of his pen to support bim : 
you need no instruction to proceed accordingly. ‘To 
poverty, a drifling sum is always better than nothing. 

** Now when the important purchase is made, and the 
elated author has written his name on the stamp you have 
sent for, to some distance, either to add to his agitation, 
if he is a nervous man, or good-naturedly to give him 
time to take breath; then when all this is settled, and 
the draft. on your banker for the sum agreed on is trans- 
ferred from your cheque book to his old letter-case, then 
throw off all reserve, and let the joy of obtaining so good 
a bargain manifest itself in your smiling countenance. 
Moreover, to prove your natural liberality, and how 
willingly you part with your money, invite the gratified 
author to your spacious drawing-room.: give the poor 
devil a glass of your choice Madeira, while at the same 
time you complain of the excessive pressure of the times. 
And, if it chance to want afew minutes only of your 
dinner hour, invite him to the happy participation of 
the luxury of your ordinary pot-luck, consisting of several 
dishes. Advert often, over your good old port, to the 
subject of his excellent work, which you resolve, you then 
say, to bring out «immediately. The author, intoxicated 
with delight, imagines now he can sell any thing; he 
goes home elated ; but authors are a.needy, troublesome 
race, and must be kept under. For this reason, lest you 
should be a novice in the trade, I must instruct you how 
you should treat him, when he calls again upon you. 

*“« The work in question, owing to the advanced season 
of the year, the dilatoriness of the printers, or some otber 

local cause, is retarded in its publication, for many 
months. The author, anxious to see a work before the 
public, which you have praised with all the affectation 
of a liberal-minded man, and thinking you, at the same 
time, the most of a gentleman of any in the trade, calls 
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on you, to know the reason why his production has not 
yet appeared? He accordingly pays you a morning visit, 
in the certain conviction in his own mind of being well 
and genteelly received. Be you sure then, to preservea most 
mortifyimg coldness and non-chalance. Tell bim it may, 
perhaps, be two or three years before the work makes its 
appearance: perhaps, you may never publish it at all! 
Complain of the dead time of the year, and the flatness 
of all business, even if the town is completely full. Do 
not relax, by any means, your inflexible features inte a 
smile; and be sure to talk loudly before all your shop-~ 
men and your customers; and in particular make the re- 
mark, that you really wish you had not engaged to 
publish the manuscript. All this will elevate your own 
importance, judgment and generosity, and after you have 
thus sent off the poor scribbler, with @ flea in his ear, 
continue, whenever you see him, to preserve this freez- 
ing kind of behaviour, and if he passes the shop door, 
while you chance to be standing at it, never appear to 
see him; as perhaps, it may give you the trouble of 
making a distant bow. By attending strictly to these 
rules, you will effectually get rid of an acquaintance, 
who you may rest assured will never be of any essential 
service to you.” 

Such, Mr. Editor, is a specimen of my father’s talents, 
- in the ludicrous way. The port-folio contains various 
other pieces, which when I shall bave carefully selected 
and revised them, I will send you, from time to time. 
“There are some original ideas in these scattered thoughts, 
and some of them are not wanting in that merit, which 
I flatter myself will procure them the honour of a place 
in your elegant and instructive miscellany. 

SCRIBLERUS, 
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THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


DRURY-LANE. 





Success still continnes to crown the judicious efforts of the 
new administration of this theatre. In this prosperity we are 
the more interested, and experience fiom its contemplation 
the more sincere pleasure and satisfaction, as the managers of 
Drury-lane have not followed the pernicious example, set by the 
dramatic caterers of the rival house. They have neither vamped 
up anew their Christmas pantomime, and protracted the buf 
fooneries, peculiar to that season of mirth and revelry, to Lady- 
day; nor yet have they Leat up for recruits among the tumblers 
and rope-dancers of Bartholomew-fair. On the contrary, they 
have kept nearly within the bounds of their patent, aud rested 
their hopes and pretensions to public favour and patronage on 
the legitimate drama, the upholding of which, was professedly 
a main object with the subscribers, who came forward so liberally 
to restore this grand national establishment from its ashes. 

The billof fare for the last month does not, however, present 
us with much novelty. One new farce, and two revivals are all 
that have appeared under this head. We proceed to-analyze 
their respective claims and merit, 

Tuesday, February 27th.—The Recruiting Officer—Poor 
Soldier.—Farquhar’s sprightly comedy, ‘under the above titie, 
was this eveaing performed, after having long slept in peace- 
ful oblivion on the shelf, for the express purpose of exhibiting 
Mrs. Mardyn in a new character, that of Sylvia. But we can- 
not compliment this lady on the success of her representation, 
There is something much too meretricions in her style and 
affectation of gaiety, which palls upon us from the very cir- 
cumstance of its being affected, and ont of place. Conceiving 
that smiles and simpers become her, she is always on the grin ; 
she would rather, at any time, offend against correctness aud 
propriety, than lose the opportunity of displaying a fine row of 
teeth, Bethe part she enacts ludicrous or sentimental, gay 
or melancholy, it matters little to Mrs. Mardyn. She hops and 
jumps about the stage with uubridled impetuosity, and seems 
to regard vivacity as an adequate substitute for every other 
professional qualification. 

The rest of the leading dramatis personae, generally speak- 
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ng, were not badly cast. Irish Johnstone was perfectly at 
home, in the whimsical character of Serjeant Kite. Munden, 
as Costar Pearmain, and Knight, as Thomas Appletree, were 
irresistibly comic. Mr. Rae personated the gay and volatile 
Capt. Plume, with much effect. Harley was the representative 
of the blustering Capt. Brazen, and acquitted himself very 
ereditably. Barnard ought never to aspire beyond what are 
technically termed walking characters.—He is the very antipodes 
of gaiety, of sprightliness, and humour. Tame, frigid, and in- 
sipid, equally devoid of grace and of expression, he is alike 
incapable of personating the impassioned lover, or the accom- 
plished gentleman. His Worthy, of this evening, was given in 
his very worst style. 

Rose, in the hands of that meritorious actress, Miss Kelly, 
was rendered highly interesting. Mrs. Orgeris a pretty woman, 
who, if she seldom electrifies the audience, (to borrow a phrase 
lately so happily employed by the Covent-garden manager) 
never fails to please. Her Melinda was a very promising per- 
formance. 

Thursday, February 29th.— New Way to Pay Old Debts— 
What Next ?—A very laughable new farce was brought forward 
this evening, under the latter title. It is from the practised pen 
of Mr. T. Dibdin, the manager, and strongly partakes of the 
character of all that gentleman’s productions. Few dramatic 
writers, in fact, can lay claim to his experimental knowledge of 
stage effect. Of this knowledge Mr. Dibdin has amply availed 
himself, in the present instance; and, as long as our risible 
faculties are worked upon, and the attention of the spectator 
agreeably occupied, it would be fastidious and hypercritical in 
the extreme to demand more from a farce. What Next ? if we 
mistake not, is founded upon a French piece, entitled Les 
‘Menechemes, a translation of which has appeared in this coun- 
try. But Mr. Dibdin has so entirely new-modelled the piece, 
and so successfully adapted it to the English stage, that it can 
jn no wise rank under the class of translations. It abounds in 
incident and bustle; the dialogue, as is the case in almost 
‘every one of Mr. Dibdin’s dramas, is replete with spirit and 
repartee; and not one moment is the interest of the scene suf- 
fered to flag. With these potent recommendations it is not to 
be wondered at, that What Next? has already nearly attained 
to its twentieth representation, 
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Saturday, March 9th.—The Duke of Milan—What Next ? 
—So completely has Mr. Kean succeeded in establishing him- 
self, for the present at least, the dramatic idol of the town, 
that it is sufficient to announce that gentleman, ina new part, 
(be the merit of the character, or Mr. Kean’s delineation there- 
fore, what it will) to ensure an overflowing house. Of course, the 
interest of managers goes hand in hand with the vanity of the 
perfermer; and every means is put into requisition, to puff 
off the reigning idol of the day. This evening another of Mas- 
singer’s plays, The Duke of Milan, was resuscitated from the 
wo: forgetfulness ; or revived, as the managers are pleased 
to term it, in order to afford Mr. Kean an opportunity of 
adding to his range of parts,by enacting the character of Ludovico 
Sforza, Duke of Milan. 

The play being well known, or at least, easily to be obtained 
by every one of our readers, we shall not fill our pages with a 
detail, or an analysis of its plot. Suffice it to observe, that the 
prevailing passion which domineers Sforza, and, like Aaron’s 
serpent, swallows up all the rest, is an attachment, approximat- 
ing to idolatry, for his beauteous wife Marcelia. This affection, 
as customary when passion is carried to such extent, is strongly 
tinged and tinctured with jealousy. Sforza can behold with 
indifference the downfall of his hopes and fortunes ; he can look 
death undauntedly in the face, and prepare himself for the loss 
of his crown, and liberty, if not his life, without shrinking ; but 
the thought that his Marcelia, after his death, should be trans- 
fered to the arms of another ; that her charms should be enjoy- 
ed by any person but himself, overthrows his whole fortitude. 
Having sided with Francis I. King of France, against the em- 
' peror, Charles V. he sees himself, in consequence of the disas- 
teous result of the battle of Pavia, left entirely at the mercy of 
the conqueror. In this extremity he forms the resolution to 
prepare in person tothe camp of Car les; to surrender him- 
self and his dukedom uuconditionaily, and throw himself on 
the generosity of the victorious emperor. Previous, however, 
to quitting Milan, he exacts an oath from Francesco, in case he 
should be detained, or put to death by the emperor, that he will 
stab Marcelia, and thus prevent her from becoming the property 
of another. Francesco readily undertakes the commission, 
for which he has two powerful motives. In the first place, he 
had long vowed secret revenge against the duke, for having 
seduced his sister Eugenia: Secondly, he is himself enamoured 
with Marcelia,and hopes to succeed in his design upon that lady, 
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in consequence of the commission, with which he is entrusted by 
her lo.d. Buoyed up with these hopes, he boldly avows his illicit 
passion, at the same time revealing the dreadful secret. Marcelia 
repu!ses his vile offer with disdain. J’rancesco affects penitence : 
the lady pardons him, in consideration of his well-dissembled 
contrition, and promises not to divulge his baseness and disloy- 
aity to the duke her husband, 

The latter returns from the camp of Charles the Vih, with 
complete pardon from that generous monarch. His estates are 
restored to him, and all his wrongs towards the Emperor buried 
in oblivion, From Marcelia he experiences a cool reception, 
which, not aware that she has been put in possession of his de- 
sign against her life, at once astonishes and confounds him. 
He questions Francesco on this change in his wife’s behaviour. 
The artful hypocrite gives him to understand, that the cause of 
Marcelia’s coldness is a violent passion she has conceived for 
himself. Tormented with jealousy at this intelligence, Sforza 
plunges a dagger im the bosom of Marcelia, who, in her dying 
moments, proves her own invecence, and lays open to her lord 
the vile machinations of Francesco. Sforza is seized with 
despair, and passxs to a state of delirium. Francesco now 
makes his appearance, accompanied by his sister Eugenia, 
both in disguise. He pretends to be in possession of a wonder- 
ful seeret, which may yet restore Marcelia to life, and bring 
back the duke to reason. He demands to be. permitted to see 
the murdered duchess in private. Witnesses withdraw. He dresses 
Engenia in the clothes of the duchess, and puts into her hand 
ui poisoned branch. The duke is now introduced; deceived 
by appearances, he mistakes Eugenia for his wite—kueels to 
kiss her hands, and in this posture receives the poisoned 
effuvia, which in a very short time begius to operate, and 
oecasions his death. 

That there are many situations inthis tragedy, which afford 
Mr. Kean ample scope foran advantageous display of his powers, 
weaffect not to deny. Wherever vehemence and the ebuiliuions 
of a boisterous passion are to be pourtrayed; Mr, Kean is in his 
element; but dignity and grace are totally foreign to his 
personation. He should never attempt a character, in which 
these qualities enter for essential ingredieuts. 

Considered in this point of view, Sforza, in the Duke of 
Milan, is in our estimnution far from ranking amongst Mr. 
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Kean’s most successful performances. Let him confine himself 
to parts like Gloucester, in Richard the Third, There indeed 
he is in his proper sphere, 





COVENT-GARDEN, 


The managers of this theatre appear te have totally lost sight 
of all dramatic fitness and propriety. - Not content with eking 
out their Christmas pantomime beyond the customary season 
for the representation of such buffooneries ; not content with 
dishing up all their stale and vapid tricks, of five years standing, 
(as tlie bilis expressly inform us) into a new hotch-potch, under 
the title of Harlequin’s Olio, they have infringed upon their 
patent, trespussed on the charter of Bartholomew-fair, and 
engayed a celebrated rope-dancer, of the name of Madame 
Sacui to exhibit her wonderful feats in the precincts of 
a theatre, boasting, in conjunction with that of Drury-Lane, 
an exclusive patent for the performance of regular and legiti- 
mate dramatic representations, during the winter months. 
This self-same female rope-dancer made her first appearance at 
Covent-Garden, on Thursday,February 28th, after the perform- 
ance of Shakspeare’s excellent play of Measure for Measure. 
She skips along a rope drawn from the centre of the two shil- 
ling gallery to the stage, and back again, with great agility ; 
at other times she wheels a barrow up, and descends again, and 
varies her feats as much as the nature of circumstances will 
permit, to the unspeakable delight and edification of all those 
who are incapable of rational enjoyment. In reprobating such 
u prostitution of the Covent-Garden stage, we shall betold no 
doubt that managers have an undoubted right to consult their 
own interest; that if they did not find, by the receipts of the 
house, that these self-same exhibitions, which we presume to 
condemn, proved a source of powerful attraction, and conse- 
quently of material benefit and advantage to themselves, they 
would not incur the expense of engaging Madume Sacut. This 
mode of reasoning to a superficial observer may appear plausi- 
ble enough. But if every departure from propriety, every in- 
fraction of moral fitness is to be vindicated, on the plea of the 
gain resulting therefrom to the party concerned in sach divor- 
ders, there is no end to the catalogue of evils, which may be 


defended and justified on the same principle. We scarcely 
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know a single offence against morals and good order, which 
might not advance the same defence. 

Saturday, March 2d—Fuair Penitent—Harlequin’s Olio— 
We have already had occasien to deliver our sentiments re- 
specting this play, on its being brought forward at Drury-Lane 
theatre, last season, for the debut of Miss Walstein. It was this 
evening revived on the boards of Covent-Garden, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting Miss O'Neill, for the first time on the metro- 
politan stage, in the character of Calista. In our opinion,Miss 
O'Neill has reaped very little advantage from her enactment of 
this part. It isnot one of those characters, in which the feel- 
ings of the audience go with her, as is the case in Juliet, in 
Belvidera, in Isabella, or Mrs. Beverley, and most of the dra- 
matis persone, which Miss O’Neill has hitherto so successfully 
sustained, In all these characters, the audience are interested 
in her fate ; they sympathize in her distress; admire her vir- 
tues, rendered more conspicuous by the fiery ordeal of affliction, 
and commiserate her sorrows. Notso with Calista, She is to- 
tally devoid of all feminine sweetness, stript of all loveliness, 
and robbed of that virtue, which constitutes the brightest jewel 
in the female character. Even her grief merts not the name 
of penitence: itemanates not from contrition, but from the 
shame of detected guilt. She is less stung by remorse for her 
crime, than agitated by despair at the miscarriage of all her en- 
deavours to conceal her dishonour. Such a vile revolting cha- 
racter is avowedly little calculated for an actress, who, like 
Miss O'Neill, paves her way to the heart by the most exquisite 
sensibility, the most engaging tenderness, the most bewitching 
sweetness—whose every gesture is in accord with the strictest 
propriety, whose every look announces the most delicate feel- 
ing, .and whose every tone is in unison with virtuous sentiment 
and innate modesty. Hence, we must candidly confess, we ex~- 
perienced very little satisfaction indeed from her personation of 
Calista ; we consider this as incomparably the most disadvanta- 
geotts part, in which she has hitherto appeared, and we are not 
sorry to find, that she has not been tempted to repeat the per- 
formance of this character beyond the second night of represen- 
tation. 

Tuesday, March 12th—Guy Mannering—Raising the Wind 
——A new musical piece, in three acts, under the former title, 
was this evening produced at this theatre. It is founded on 
the novel of that name, from which it has been adapted to the 
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stage by Mr. Terry, @ very respectable performer belonging to 
Covent Garden. But whatever may be the merit of the original 
romance, and disposed as we are to allow Mr. Terry all due cre- 
dit for his care and attention in dramatizing it, on the stage it 
produces but a very tame and poor effect. Owing mcst pro- 
bably to the difficulties resulting from compressing such a 
complicated story into the circumscribed bounds of a three-act 
piece, the’several scenes are not sufficiently connected together, 
and made to result, by natural coincidence, out of each other. 
The plot is totally disjointed, so much so that the leading dra- 
matis persone, who figure in the first part of the action, are 
superseded by an entirely new set in the latter part. Little if 
any interest is excited in the progress of the piece, and on the 
fall of the curtain we experience much the same vague and 
indefinite sensations, as we do on witnessing the representation 
of a certain description of Operas, very much in vogue of late 
years, which serve as mere vehicles to some pretty singing, 
some tasteful dance, or some splendid procession. On the 
whole, Guy Mannering is one of those non descript preduc- 
tions, which take no hold onthe feelings. It will never stand 
its ground, nor tempt any spectator ef taste and judgment to 
witness its representation a second time. Even the comic parts 
are most insufferably dull, Liston’s Dominie Sampson is 
downright buffoonery ; Emery’s Dandie Dinmore little better ; 
and the Meg Merillies of Mrs. Egerton, falls infinitely short 
of the original. Ina word, Guy Mannering boasts scarcely one 
single redeeming feature, to rescue it from prompt and merited 
oblivion. It is complete trash, however much puffed off by 
the author’s friends and newspaper-connexions. 

Saturday, March 16th—School for Scandal—Killing no 
Murder—The performance of this evening is entitled to more 
than ordinary notice. That charming actress, Miss O'Neill, 
who has so completely domineered over our feelings, in tragedy, 
made her first appearance on the British stage, asa votary of 
Thalia. The character she selected for her debut, in the comic 
line, was that of Lady Teazle, in Mr. Sheridan’s admira- 
ble comedy of the School for Scandal. Seldom have we seen 
public expectation wound up toso higha pitch. The house 
literally overflowed in every part, before the drawing-up of the 
curtain, and such was the enthusiasm manifested by the audience 
onher" coming forward, that it was a considerable length of 
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time, before it was possible to hear a single syllable she uttered, 
Gifted, as Miss O’Neill avowedly is, with the nicest sense of 
discrimination, and if we may be permitted the phrase, possess- 
ed of almost intuitive faculties, we entertained not the small- 
est doubt of her acquitting herself with credit, in the arduous 
character she had undertaken, As the representative of a lady 
eminent for tasteaud elegauce, we felt confident of her success ; 
but we must candidly coufess, that we experienced no small 
anxiety, as to her competency to personate the gay, the volatile, 
and fashiouabie Lady Teazle. In this foreboding we were most 
completely disappointed. Her delineation of the character was 
critically just; it was distinguished by a chasieness of style, 
which forms a striking contrast to the manner in which we bave 
seen the ton and habits of fashionable life caricatured vy cer- 
tain-highly panegyrized performers. There is an amazing and 
irreconcileable difference between ease aud coarseness ; be- 
tween levity and vulgarity ; between elegance and affectation. 
This happy medium was most successfully hit upou, by Miss 
O'Neill. Were we disposed to be hypercritical, the only fault 
we should be tempted to find in her performauce is, that at 
times she appears rather too grave and formal. This, however, 
is a defect naturally resulting from her long application to tra- 


gedy: with time and repeated practice iu the the comic walk 
she will assume a lighter tone, and we anticipate with much 
pleasure equal satisfaction from her talents iu comedy, as we 
have hitherto experienced from her extraordinary excellence in 


tragedy. 


ORATORIOS., 


The Lent course of entertainments, known. by this denomi- 
nation, commenced at Drury lane, on Friday, March Ist, under 
the able direction of Sir George Smart. By agreement, the two 
houses open only alternately, experience having proved that 
these musical treats are not sufficiently attractive to warrant 
competition. lv addition to the veteran talents of Braham, of 
Mrs. Dickons and of Mrs, Salinon, Miss Goosall, a pupil of Sir 
George Smart, and Miss Burrell, who has already made essay of 
her abilities, as a singer at Covent-gaiden, have added to the 

h of the company. ‘The orchestra has very judic‘ously 
been brought forwarder than it was last seasou 3 thus producing 
the most happy effect, inasinuch as both the vocal and the 
instrumental music are heard to far superior advantage, 
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